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Your convenient headquarters 


for everything in i 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 





Our friendly, reliable service saves you time 
and money by simplifying your school 
equipment and supplies purchasing task. 
We have been serving the nation’s schools 


for many years, so we have a first-hand 
American Universal 


knowledge of your problems and requirements. Lifting-lid Desk 434 


You’ll find it pays to depend on our 
experienced staff—as so many leading 
school authorities are already doing— 


to help you get the greatest values 
in everything you need. 


FREE—Write for our catalog today ! 


Our illustrated catalog is a mine of 
information on the newest and finest in all 
types of school furniture and supplies. You’ll 
want to keep it on your desk for handy 
ee i -_ reference. It’s absolutely free, so write for 
miversal Table ard American Envoy Chair 
No. 368 Remarkably serviceable and Aaneat iced today. Comm us en 6 your 
attractive. Unexcelled for class- purchasing problems—we welcome every 
rooms, offices, libraries, cafeterias, opportunity to serve you in any way possible. 
etc. ww 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
117-123 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
837-839 Second Ave., Huntington 9, West Virginia 
Exclusive distributors for 
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The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A. BETTS 
Professor of Psychology 
Director of the Reading Clinic 
Temple University, Philadelphia 















Introducing three 
lovable characters 
who are going to 
mean a great deal 
in the lives of 
your children: 
Wendy, a charming 
little girl; Kim, an 
active little boy; and 
Tike, a mischievous 
little dog. 


CAROLYN M. WELCH 


Formerly Acting Supervisor 


The Reading Clinic, Dept. 
of Education, Baltimore 
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Education 1947-1948—An 
Opportunity and a Challenge 


HE BEAR MARKET in education has 

come to the end of a cycle. The 
“bears” had their day during the war. 
Students from high schools and colleges 
were drawn directly into the war effort. 
Teachers left schools to join the army or 
navy, or to go into more demanding or 
lucrative positions. Sudden and large 
shifts in population overcrowded some 
schools, while leaving others more or less 
abandoned. The ideals which the schools 
cherished and the things toward which 
they worked before the war seemingly or 
actually were brushed aside. Funds 
available for education were distressing- 
ly inadequate. Morale among the re- 
maining students and teachers was low. 


But now we are experiencing a bull 
market in education. Young men and 
women whose school work was _inter- 
rupted are returning to high schools and 
colleges in larger numbers than antici- 
pated, thanks partly to the GI Bill of 
Rights. Enrollments in adult classes of 
all types are in unprecedented numbers. 
The greatly increased birth rate, begin- 
ning in 1939, is reflected already in in- 
creased enrollments in the elementary 
schools. In Virginia we are seeing the 
results of an unusually large increase in 
total population. 
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GreorcE B. ZEHMER 
Director of Extension 
University of Virginia 
Guest editorial taken from the Virginia Journal of 
Education, December, 1947, issue, and published 
herewith with permission of the Virginia Education 
Association. e 


Why the Bull Market 

Further, young men and women en- 
gaged in the war effort saw more clearly 
than ever before that skill and training 
counted most in the kind of war — mod- 
ern war, we call it -— that we had to fight. 
Again and again, almost without excep- 
tion, they saw that positions of responsi- 
bility went to those with the most skill, 
training and education. They rather 
logically concluded that skill, training 
and education are the open gateways to 
success and advancement in the post-war 
world. 


But perhaps the most important and 
significant reason for the “boom” in edu- 
cation is the fact that people generally 
are turning to education for a way out 
of the present state of confusion and of 
uncertainty in which they find them- 
selves. Wars are always disturbing and 
disorganizing influences. The past war, 
because of its worldwide scope and inten- 
sity, has been unusually demoralizing. 
As we say in the old nursery rhyme, 
Humpty-Dumpty has had a great fall, 
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and now we are wondering who, if any- 
one or anything, can put Humpty 
Dumpty together again. Many people 
have concluded that education is the 
surest, if not indeed the only, road back 
to sanity, peace, and order. There is 
more faith and hope in education today 
than ever before in the history of our 
country. Herein lie dangers and a great 
challenge. 


Dangers Ahead 


The dangers are several in number. 
In the first place, we may expect too much 
of education. For one thing, education, 
real education, is a slow process. “Pre- 
cept upon precept, line upon line, here 
a little and there a little” is a fair char- 
acterization of the educational process. 
You cannot teach the good way of life in 
a day. Yet the world desperately needs 
sense, direction and order now. Time is 
running out, we are told repeatedly. 
Does education have the time necessary 
to save the world, if indeed it inherently 
has the power to do so? 

It is well to reflect also upon the em- 
phasis that is being placed today in all 
of our schools upon vocational, technical 
and scientific education. These phases 
or aspects of education are important and 
should not be neglected. But can they 
alone give what the world most needs, 
namely, hope, light, understanding and 
wisdom? Science and technology have 
given us the atomic bomb, but have sci- 
ence and technology taught us how to 
control or to use for social purposes 
nuclear energy? 


This question raises another one of 
paramount importance to the teacher: 
can one teach wisdom, understanding, 
this higher kind of education that we have 
in mind? The King James’ version of 
the old Hebrew Proverbs gives us some 
glowing accounts of wisdom.. Upon wis- 
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dom, it tells us, is a house built. And, 
it admonishes us, “Wisdom is the princi- 
pal thing: therefore get wisdom: and with 
all thy getting get understanding.” But 
nowhere are we told explicitly how to 
find or how to impart wisdom to others. 
However, we need not be too pessimistic 
for we all know that by questions, by in- 
terpretations, and by other methods a 
teacher can be of great help to a student 
in gaining insight and understanding. 
Nonetheless, we know also that this high- 
er kind of instruction requires more thor- 
ough preparation, deeper understanding 
and more patience than does merely the 
teaching of specific facts. 

Finally, there is the danger that those 
of us engaged in education will fail to 
appreciate the strategic position that edu- 
cation occupies today, and that we will 
not measure up to our opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


The Challenge 


The unusual opportunities and dan- 
gers facing education today present a mo- 
mentous challenge—to citizens generally 
as well as to teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 


The challenge to the public is two- . 


fold: First, to provide the funds with 
which to attract and to hold teachers of 
the firmest character and of the highest 
professional competence and to obtain 
the physical surroundings most conduc- 
ive to learning; and, second, while con- 
tinuing to lend sympathy and encourage- 
ment, not to expect the impossible of 
education. 

Education has a major responsibility 
in the present emergency. However, 
alone, it cannot meet the crisis. The 
church, the press, the public forum, and 
individual citizens have responsibilities 
also in restoring sanity. and goodwill to a 
disorganized and socially and morally 
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sick world. The challenge to the teacher 
is to face the realities of the situation, to 
rise to the occasion, and to put forth every 
reasonable effort to live up to the expecta- 
tions of those who are putting so much 
faith in education. 


Above all, the challenge to teachers is 
to make their teaching relevant to the 
problems that men and women have to 
face, individually and collectively, in the 
world in which they must live and with 
which they must come to terms. The 
challenge is not easy to meet. It is rela- 
tively easy to teach specific facts and to 
obtain through directed drill high skill 
in techniques and processes. It is much 
more difficult to teach the relevancy of 
facts to concrete situations and to “lead 
forth” students towards understanding 
and wisdom. It is more difficult, yes; 
but it is vastly more important to bring 
this combination of visionary and imagi- 
native yet realistic, down-to-earth think- 











A Squeeze Play Is On 
Between 
Teachers’ Fixed Salaries 
and 
Postwar Prices 


You can keep the scales balanced by 
working part-time for us while 
teaching, and increase annual earn- 
ings from one-third to one-half 
through full-time effort during vaca- 
tion months. 


Write Frederick Ernst 
P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, Ky. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
J. Russell Smith, like 
a pebble dropped into 
a pool, has started a 
series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


. even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 


. .. that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
six continents? 


. .. that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 


. .. there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but notrees grow? 





... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


. .. that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U. S. is at least 150? 


... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


... that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
are now in transit to 
Africa,Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 
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IF and AND 
If this old world 


Brings you more grief 
Than seems your share 
It well may be 

That you have made 
A faulty choice 
Between the ways 
That you could go. 
There are two roads 
From which each soul 
May choose his course. 
And one may be 

The broad high road 
The other trail 

The long low road. 
And every man 

Can take but one, 

And not one man 

Can take the two. 

The high road leads 
To happiness 

And peace of mind 
And glad content 

And sun-lit days 

And star-lit nights . 
With happy dreams. 
The low road leads 
To somber skies 

And cheerless nights 
And discontent 

And grief and tears. 

So take your choice 
It’s yours to make 
Which of the roads 
Your soul shall take. 
ae 

















OUR COVER PICTURF 


View of Lincoln Memorial, Hodgenville, 
Ky. Photo copyrighted by Caufield & 
Shook, Louisville. 














Like all Gold Medal school art prod- 
ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make 
art instruction a joy both for teacher 
and student. Colors are so radiant 
and responsive, they are truly inspir- 
ing. On the practical side, -they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and 
do not get soft or sticky in damp 
weather. Metal boxes now contain 
new improved brushes with naturally 
pointed “spring” bristles and perma- 
nently set plastic handles that may 
be used to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Give your health and grooming 


programs a NEW Lier! 


























Send for graphic FREE aids emphasizing 
dental health and personal cleanliness! 


Yo AND THOUSANDS of instructors like you, are 
doing valuable work in the health education 
training of boys and girls. And our free visual aids 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of your habit- 
forming programs. 

This carefully-planned material thoroughly cov- 
ers the essential subjects of Dental Care, Body Clean- 
liness and Hand Care. 

For your basic instruction there are colorful, at- 
tractive wall charts on each of the three subjects. 

Then individual material to motivate the estab- 
lishment of good personal care habits completes each 
unit. 

Choose the units best adapted to the needs of your 
groups and send for them today! Fill out and mail 
the coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 
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DENTAL HEALTH ACHIEVEMENT 

















Educational Service Dept. ST-28, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material checked below: 


Elementary Level 
Dental Health —"Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” o 
Includes: Colored Wall Chart (19” x 26”)—Teacher’s Manual— 





Dental Health—Colored Wall Chart & Cardboard Tooth Model 2) 
Persona] Grooming—Grooming for School 


High School and College Level 

















Cardboard Tooth Model — Hygiene Records — Individual and wall charts and individual leaflets Oo 
Class Certificates. New Hand Care chart and leaflets for girls oO 
MONE s cs apainzo ta su pausucwcasesucasessbcxstackacbvovpi nia oeak es sans ceatnderadeoabeanyassventcbeesvscccuionk TU OE SOO Ch GIN iiss. nsivicsce 5 0s8c6s. cose. sees, sponevi ccsivace 

(where you teach) 
I casts pena aboot eins me modded ainda iininanaaesdiaadesaseoaaicteetnaeionisita! ecescaiaadteaaieds anoabantedabestianiaanlsonadisben en te 
I scatters de sis cash pgeceaitsans-cecss eink ee came lunesitassoaaeMiateniaanage daleesabaivcosiced IE sss iassines State sinsilia ees amelie 
(Check) Elem......... Jr. High...... Sr. High... 
College........ Teacher Training College: B Seceat Other... 
NN Soo cn cence scoccasecstececocssusuagaiesacavaa stone os pauvsesna Seresovinbs tau Neveatosnadel Number of Classes Taught . .......crmmaeeesemeeceececsteeceeeeies 
MR me AUD coos ccs scscaccacsen czeces soucphscenscvteceusssssbbvouesvssnveibveeets No. of students in one Class: Girls .........— Boys ..— = 
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Adult Education is for Teachers, Too 


Mr. Tyler was vice-chairman of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education from 1939 to 1944. He is now directing 
the Council’s Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion. 

HE FIRST and most obvious adult 

group which the modern school 
should serve comprises the teachers them- 
selves. The Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, after a five-year nationwide study 
from 1939 to 1944, identified several 
major areas in which in-service education 
of teachers was most needed. Our con- 
cern here is how the modern school can 
meet these educational needs of teachers 
so as to insure an ever improving educa- 
tional program. 


Learning About Children 

The Commission noted that a large 
majority of teachers need a better under- 
standing of child growth and develop- 
ment, and greater skill in using such 
knowledge in teaching and guidance. The 
research of the past fifteen years has 
thrown new light upon the way in which 
children and youth grow and has indi- 
cated more clearly the inter-relationship 
of physical, intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional development. Out of this research 
have come suggestions for ways in which 
the teacher can use a knowledge of these 
factors of development to provide the 
basis for more effective education of 
children and youth. 


During the last six years Professor 
Daniel Prescott and others have been ex- 
perimenting with ways of conducting 
child study programs that will help to 
meet the teacher’s need for understand- 
ing child growth and development. It 
has been shown that teachers can conduct 
useful studies of the children in their own 
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Rapa W. TYLER 
Chairman, Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
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classroom when given guidance through 
weekly discussion meetings with other 
teachers and monthly conferences with 
trained consultants. The results indicate 
that over a period of three or four years 
the understandings and practices of 
teachers in their relations with children 
can be markedly changed and their ef. 
fectiveness greatly increased. 


Schools need to provide opportunities 
for their teachers to conduct studies of 
children, to meet in discussion groups, 
to confer with consultants, to summarize 
the information obtained, and to use it in 
planning changes in curriculum and 
guidance programs. Teachers must have 
the chance to observe children in the com- 
munity, at home, in camp, as well as in 
school. Within the school comfortable 
rooms that promote free discussion must 
be made available for teacher study 
groups, as well as a pleasant library 
room in which the materials useful for 
such programs are kept. A cooperative 
relationship with universities or other 
sources of consultative service must be 
developed. One of the reasons for em- 
ploying teachers on a year-round basis 
is that they can then participate fully in 
such programs, using part of the summer 
for planning and analyzing data. 

A modern school thus becomes a place 
where teachers learn more about children 
as well as a place where children learn. 


And the Community 

A second common need of teachers is 
for better community understanding, not 
only of the local community but of the 
broader community—state, nation, and 
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world. Although the focus of attention 
in education is upon the child being edu- 
cated, he is not being educated in a 
vacuum. He is being inducted into a 
community, a culture, and a world soci- 
ety. It is essential for the teacher to have 
a realistic understanding of that com- 
munity, that culture, and that world so- 
ciety so that he may help young people 
attain a personally and socially signifi- 
cant role within it. Enough has already 
been done to suggest that the local school 
can provide continuing opportunities for 
community study and that this commu- 
nity study program is an essential part 
of a well-balanced in-service educational 
program for teachers. 


In such a program teachers have the 
opportunity for first-hand investigation of 
the local community and for reading and 
discussion of data obtained in the inves- 
tigation. They have the opportunity for 
reading and discussion of world affairs 
and for other activities calculated to give 
them a clearer understanding of the so- 
cial world, its problems, and its mode of 
operation. 


This type of educational experience 
for teachers requires planning to develop 
an appropriate program, to find effective 
consultative leadership, and to obtain 
necessary facilities. The school build- 
ing will usually serve as the study center 
and should be equipped with rooms that 
provide maps, charts, and other materi- 
als relevant to the community and the 
larger social order. It is essential here, 
too, to allocate sufficient time for teachers 
to conduct such studies and to plan ways 
in which they can be used in their own 
curriculum work. The year-round em- 
ployment of teachers, with the exception 
of a month’s vacation, would make avail- 
able the time for teaching, study, and 
planning. 
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The Curriculum, Too 


A third area in which the Commission 
on Teacher Education found most teach- 
ers in need of further training is in the 
field of curriculum construction and eval- 
uation. In a very real sense, each 
teacher is a curriculum builder. Al- 
though it is inefficient for every teacher 
to attempt on his own to develop a 
course of study, the fact that the curricu- 
lum in the final analysis consists of the 
learning experiences that the teacher 
plans and makes available for students 
means that the curriculum finally be- 
comes a responsibility of the teacher. It 
is, therefore, important for teachers to 
participate in deciding on objectives, in 
selecting learning experiences to be used, 
in working out ways of organizing these 
learning experiences, and in evaluating 
the extent to which the curriculum has 
been effective. 


This requires some training in curric- 
ulum and evaluation procedures as well 
as an opportunity for continued curricu- 
lum planning. The plan for the employ- 
ment of teachers should take account of 
this need, making time available during 
the year and during the summer for 
study and planning. Properly qualified 
leadership and guidance is called for. 
The program also requires appropriately 
equipped rooms in which teachers can 
work, and a collection of ‘materials on 
curriculum and evaluation procedures as 
well as a working collection of instruc- 
tional materials. 


It is especially necessary for teachers 
themselves to have a chance to participate 
in newer educational experiences for 
children and youth that seem promising 
so that they may see more clearly how 
to use these experiences. For example, 
there is an increasing recognition of the 
value in having schools provide camp 
experiences for young people. Camps 
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can be conducted to provide opportuni- 
ties for types of informal social experi- 
ences, for instruction in health, for na- 
ture study and other types of outdoor 
experiences not easily made available in 
the more formal school setting. If teach- 
ers are to see how to use camps for im- 
portant educational purposes, they them- 
selves need camp experiences. This sug- 
gests the importance of planning short- 
term camp opportunities for teachers. 
One way of doing this might be by having 
a camp as one place for summer work- 
shops for the in-service training of teach- 
ers. Another illustration of helping 
teachers become acquainted with the 
potentialities of newer types of educa- 
tional experiences is in equipping the in- 
structional materials workroom with vari- 
ous audio-visual aids and providing con- 
sultative service to guide their explora- 
tions of the possible contributions of 
these materials. 


Plus Personal Development 

Teachers, along with all other adults, 
have need for a continuing program of 
personal development. The strain of 
teaching is very great and it may result 
in physical deterioration and mental 
breakdown unless attention is given to the 
physical and mental hygiene of teachers. 
To maintain the teacher’s physical health 
the modern school should plan the 
teacher day so that there is alternation be- 
tween intense activity and more leisurely 
activity, and the opportunity, where 
needed, for brief naps in early or middle 
afternoon. The building must be plan- 
ned to include a lunchroom for teachers 
which permits of greater relaxation than 
does the noisy cafeteria, a rest room for 
naps, as well as lounge rooms to lessen 
tension during the day. 

With reference both to physical and 
mental hygiene, the Commission on 
Teacher Education found the develop- 
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ment of an arts and crafts program par- 
ticularly useful. Many teachers had had 
little opportunity to work in the arts and 
crafts. Their lack of experience in these 
areas limited their use of such media 
of communication and expression in their 
work with children, and it also prevented 
them from using the arts as one im- | 
portant means for gaining increased emo- 
tional 
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integration. Opportunities for 


painting, for drawing, for craft work, for | 


creative writing, for music are all op- 
portunities that can contribute to the per- 
sonal development of teachers and to | 
their physical and mental health. Be- } 
cause the teachers are the primary re- 
sources upon which school depends, it is 
especially important for the school to 
provide opportunities for their personal 
development. Facilities within the build- 
ing and competent leadership in the arts 
and crafts are needed. 


And Social Education 
Finally, an effective educational pro- 


gram for teachers will‘afford opportuni- 
ties for teachers to participate in the pro- 


gram of social education for other adult 


groups which the school will serve. It is 
important to recognize that the education 


of teachers in service includes not only | 
their professional and personal develop- | 


ment but also their development as citi- 
zens. They share the responsibilities of 
citizenship with the other citizens of the 
community and with them need oppor- 
tunities for continuing study and discus- 
sion of critical issues. 
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Editor’s Note: The article published here does not 
reflect the opinion of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation or its members, either individually or col- 
lectively. 


A MUST CHOOSE either to help 
reconstruct Europe or to pass com- 
pulsory military training. It cannot do 
both without injuring the American econ- 
omy. During the next four years the 
Marshall Plan for reconstruction of Eu- 
rope will cost the United States about 
twenty billion dollars. Peacetime con- 
scription for the same period would cost 
in all close to twenty billion. 

The Marshall Plan for reconstruction 
provides for American aid to Europe to 
supplement what the European nations 
are jointly able to do to help themselves. 
For a four year program beginning in 
1948 Western Europe wants $22,440,- 
000,000, of which about 19 billion would 
come from the United States. The re- 
maining 3 billion would be drawn from 
the World Bank. The schedule of aid 
calls for about 8 billion dollars in 1948, 
with somewhat smaller amounts each 
year through 1951. On November 8, 
1947, a committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman on foreign trade revised 
downward the cost of the reconstruction 
plan so that its estimated cost would be 
about 17 billion dollars with almost $5,- 
750,000,000 suggested as the grant for 
1948. 

The yearly cost of conscription would 
be between three and five billion dollars 
a year, according to an article in the July, 
1947 READER’S DIGEST by the na- 
tion’s leading military writer, Hanson 
Baldwin. 

An exact breakdown of the cost has not 
been made, but according to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Universal Train- 
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| Shall We Construct or Conscript? 


Joun M. Swom_tey, Jr. 
Director, National Council 


Against Conscription 
Washington, D. C. 


ing, $1,750,000,000 would cover the 
cost of camp training. At the end of 
six months’ basic training each boy 
would have to decide either to stay an- 
other six months in camp or take four 
years ROTC in college, or three or more 
years in the National Guard and Re- 
serves. The President’s Commission es- 
timates the cost of the National Guard 
program at about $765,000,000 and the 
Organized Reserve at about $400,000,- 
000 the bulk of which would be directly 
chargeable to a compulsory training pro- 
gram. The ROTC and technical train- 
ing would add still other millions. 

In addition to this, a government econ- 
omist Rainer Schickele,. estimates about 
a billion dollars a year replacement cost 
for weapons, and about two billion dol- 
lars a year in goods and services, which 
would be lost through withdrawing a 
million draftees from production. Thus 
the total cost of compulsory training 
would be not less than five billion dollars 
each year. 

Two problems which worry Congress 
and which have a bearing both on recon- 
struction and the proposal for conscrip- 
tion, are how to prevent the spread of 
Communism and how to avoid a serious 
financial crisis. The Army has played 
up the fear of Russia as a motive for ex- 
panding American armaments and pass- 
ing conscription. The State Department 
has stressed the need for aiding the Euro- 
pean economy if we are to prevent the 
kind of financial collapse which would 
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drive thousands of people into the hands 
of Communism. 


On the other hand, financial experts 
both in and out of Congress have warned 
us that unlimited spending would injure 
our own American economy. No one 
wants to see an economic collapse in 
America both because we are the source 
of economic hope for millions throughout 
‘the world and also because collapse here 
would create conditions on which domes- 
tic communism would thrive. In view 
of the seventeen to twenty billion dollars 
reconstruction would cost in the next four 
years and the similar sum in billions 
which universal military training would 
cost in the same period, it is important 
to ask which is an essential expenditure 
and which we could postpone or elimi- 
nate entirely. 


Reconstruction is more than a relief 
program because it aims at building up 
the agricultural and industrial life of 
Europe so that the people there may pro- 
duce for themselves and for foreign trade 
enough to support a decent standard of 
living. Aid to Europe will of course 
provide markets for American products 
as well as prevent the growth of Com- 
munism. Communism is unlikely to 
spread among people whose needs are 
being met. 


Universal Military Training, which is 
far less frightening than the atom bomb, 
would neither scare Russia nor prevent 
the growth of Communism in Europe, if 
all our other vast military preparations 
have not produced these results. In- 
stead, it would withdraw much-needed 
labor from the production of consumer 
goods in this country. A shortage of con- 
sumer goods and a surplus of money in 
the hands of consumers is a major fac- 
tor in causing inflation. Marriner Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
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was quoted in the NEW YORK TIMES 
of September 26 as warning that the 
country faces danger of “economic col- 
lapse” if inflation continues unchecked, 
and that “military expenditures compris- 
ing the largest single item in the budget 
. . . are one of the most important fac- 
tors that contribute to inflation.” He 
suggested that it would be better to re- 
duce expenditures on the nation’s mili- 
tary forces. He said, “It may be we 
could spend less on military forces if we 
spent more to maintain conditions on 
which democracy and peace depend.” He 
indicated that a choice must be made be- 
tween helping “get democracies back on 
their feet” and “preparing for the next 
war.” 

If we cannot add three to five billion 
dollars each year to our military ex- 
penditures without the possibility of eco- 
nomic collapse, it would be folly to pass 
conscription. Nothing would do more to 
encourage the growth of communism at 
home and abroad than the economic col- 
lapse of America. 


Not only must a choice be made be- 
tween reconstruction and conscription, 
but if the Marshall Plan is going to cost 
about twenty billion dollars, there ought 
to be a reasonable assurance that it will 
succeed. Insistence on the passage of 
compulsory military training now would 
certainly imply lack of confidence in the 
ability of the Marshall Plan to accom- 
plish its purpose. It would obviously 
be difficult to make a case for compul- 
sory training if the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope does accomplish its purpose. 

Moreover, a provocative move like the 
adoption of conscription would seem to 
imply that the reconstruction of Europe 
was just another aspect of the power 
struggle between Russia and America 
and not really intended to help achieve 
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peace. This in itself would injure Amer- 
ica. Marquis Childs writing from Paris 
was quoted in the press of October 8, 
1947 as saying: 

“Tf in coming into being the Mar- 
shall Plan takes on the appearance 
of another and grander move in the 
struggle for supremacy, the chances 
of final success will be small. The 
ordinary man who has endured so 
much wants to believe that it repre- 
sents the hope of a better world.” 

To give the Marshall Plan of recon- 
struction the best possible chance to suc- 
ceed the proposal for compulsory mili- 
tary training should be dropped. 
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—will it bring despair or 


CHECKS BY AIR? 


For more than 45 years, T.C.U. has been bringing freedom from 
worry and giving financial help to teachers in time of need. 
They have found the T.C.U. 10-Way Protection Plan gives 
them just the security they need at surprisingly low cost. Mail 
coupon for full details. No obligation. No agent will call. 





| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS | 
| 886 T.C.U. Bullding, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 1 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- | 
tion. Send me full details without obligation. 
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opportunity \ a 
for students C a a 


In bringing new ideas in science to your students, 
the following aids of Science Service, established 
in 1921 to popularize science, may particularly 


interest you. 


Things of Science: box of ‘“Things’’ sent monthly, 
like dinosaur bone, lava — with descriptions, sug- 
gested experiments. $4 per 
year. Subscriptions limited. 


Science Clubs of America: 
established to give your club 
professional scientific aid in 
organization and activities. 





Science “Fun"'damentals: 3 experimental kits for 
school and home use; (1) Magnetism and Electric- 
ity, (2) Black Light and Glowing Materials, (3) 
Soilless Gardening. $4.95 each. Supply limited. 


“Science News Letter” and “Chemistry”: news reports 
that might stimulate lively classroom interest. 


Science Talent Search: high school seniors awarded 
scholarships, trips. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by scientific institutions, E. W. 
Scripps Estate and the Journalistic Profession. If further 
interested, write Watson Davis, Director, Science Service, 
1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of 
quality for complete 
chewing 
satisfaction. 
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Primary Teacher 


HE FIRST TASK of the primary teacher 

is to capture and io hold the interest 
of her pupils. Textbooks are not enough. 
The teacher must use devices that will 
cause the child to want to learn. These 
devices may either be in the form of 
games or awards. The traditional gold 
stars are good for a time but they soon 
lose their appeal and when they do, they 
become useless. 


I believe that there must be many 
original devices used by Kentucky teach- 
ers that could help all of us to do a better 
job of teaching if we only knew about 
them. The following are a few that I 
have used which the children especially 
liked. 

Many pupils of my second grade class 
were slow in spelling. After I had ex- 
hausted every means that I had previ- 
ously used in teaching spelling, and they 
still did not want to learn to spell, I knew 
that I must try something new. I made 
a wall chart from tag board and labeled 
it the “Spelling Hospital.” I drew a di- 
viding line down the middle of the chart, 
pasted a picture of a hospital at the top, 
and wrote “Workers” on the other side. 
At an equal distance down the chart on 
each side I punched holes and put in a 
small paper clip for each pupil. These 
clips were used to hold name cards. 
When a child had a perfect lesson his 
card stayed on the “Workers” side of the 
chart. If he misspelled a word his card 
was moved to the “Patients” side where 
his illness (the misspelled word) was 
diagnosed and put on his individual 
health sheet. These sheets were kept on 
file and an occasional check-up was 
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Teaching Devices for the 


Lois JOHNSTON 
Cub Run School 
Cub Run, Ky. 


made. If anyone was a patient for two 
successive days he was given “medicine” 
in the form of a small punishment, which 
was usually to write the word several 
times. This solved my spelling problem, 
for each child liked to see his name listed 
with the “Workers” and he was willing 
to study in order to keep it there. 

Similar devices can be used to show 
perfect reading lessons. I try to deter- 
mine the interests of the children and to 
use devices which they like. 

When electric lines were built through 
my community the children noticed the 
large number of birds that sat on the 
wires. This gave me an idea for a read- 
ing chart. We cut out birds from colored 
construction paper and wrote the chil- 
dren’s names on them, drew lines on a 
sheet of tag board to represent wires, and 
inserted paper clips to hold the birds in 
place. When a word was missed in read- 
ing the bird belonging to that child was 
taken down from the wire and placed in 
a pocket at the bottom of the chart. A 
name under the bird showed who had 
missed. The children took pride in keep- 
ing their birds on the wire and eagerly 
replaced them with a perfect lesson if 
they were down. 

For small classes I draw a tree and 
have the birds sit in the branches when 
the lesson is good and to come down and 
sit on the ground when the lesson is bad. 
I run a thread through the bird and fasten 
the thread to the tree and to the bottom 
of the chart to move the bird up and 
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down. Airplanes or other objects can be 
used the same way. 

Balloons are always interesting to the 
children. We cut them from colored con- 
struction paper and fasten them with a 
thread so they are movable. I draw hori- 
zontal lines on the chart and label the 
lines “good” and “bad.” If the class is 
small a clown can hold the balloons. In 
a large class I cut children’s pictures 
from a mail order catalogue, paste them 
on the chart and have each child to fly 
his own balloon. Each tries to stay on 
the “good” line. 

Children’s pictures, or pictures cut 
from a catalogue to represent the chil- 
dren, may be pasted on the leaves cut 
from construction paper and tied on a 
tree. When the lesson is bad the leaf is 
turned with the face to the chart. A good 
lesson turns the face back gain. 


In drill games the slow child should be 
given the chance to do extra work. There 
is just as much glory for the bright pupil 
in having him to be seated first as there 
is in having him to stand last. And the 
drill is far more valuable for the slower 
pupils. 

For both vocabulary drill in reading 
and combination drill in arithmetic I use 
a little game that we call the “It Game.” 
One pupil is chosen to be “it.” He stands 
beside another player who is seated. A 
card is flashed and if the one who is : 
standing can give the answer first he sits 
down and the other child becomes “it.” 
If the child who is seated answers first 
he keeps his place and the first child 
must move on to the next player and try 
to get his seat. In this game the pupil 
needing the drill gets it without being 
singled out by the teacher. 





—ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICATION— 














COMMUNICATION 








FORMAL AND CASUAL CONVERSATION 
PRACTICAL AND CREATIVE WRITING 


PURPOSEFUL COMMUNICATION 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


MASTERY OF MECHANICS © 
POWER WITH WORDS 


For Basal or Supplementary Use 











BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY 


AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 








John W. Brooker, Director 


“The Schools are Always 


Facing a Crisis” 


geal A PROMINENT Citizen stated 
“Tt seems as though the schools of 
Kentucky are always facing a crisis.” He 
went on to say that for nearly ten years 
he had heard that the schools of Ken- 
tucky are facing a crisis and that he had 
become calloused to such talk. 


The truth of the matter is that the 
schools of Kentucky have been faced 
with a crisis for more than a decade and 
the situation, instead of becoming ameli- 
orated, has become more desperate with 
each passing year. What is the cause of 
this? 

Let us go back to 1940. Then the 
average salary of the classroom teachers 
of Kentucky was slightly less than $900. 
At that time every state bordering on 
Kentucky, except Tennessee, was paying 
better salaries to its teachers than Ken- 
tucky. The difference between salaries 
paid teachers in Kentucky and in the 
neighboring states was not as great as it 
is now, however. In 1940, there was a 
shortage of only a few hundred qualified 
teachers in the state and only a few emer- 
gency certificates were issued. 

In the present school year which will 
end June 30, 1948, the average salary 
being paid the classroom teachers of Ken- 
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tucky has been estimated at $1500. Now, 
however, every state which touches Ken- 
tucky is paying better salaries. Best esti- 
mates of the average salary paid class- 
room teachers as reported in these states 
for the present year follow: Missouri, 
$2100; Illinois, $2450; Indiana, $2900; 
Ohio, $2700; West Virginia, $2340; 
Virginia, $2000; and Tennessee, $1700. 
This year the shortage of legally quali- 
fied teachers in Kentucky is estimated at 


5000. 


We have made progress, it is true, 
when you compare the $1500 salary, less 
withholding taxes, being paid today, with 
the $900 paid in 1940. This increase in 
teachers’ salaries simply has not kept 
pace, however, with the increased cost 
of living and with the increases paid in 
neighboring states. As a result, Kentucky 
has become the happy hunting ground 
of school officials in neighboring states 
who are seeking qualified teachers. As 
long as these differentials exist in teach- 
ers’ salaries we will continue to lose 
many of our qualified teachers and will 
have great difficulty in attracting our out- 
standing youth of high calibre and devo- 
tion to enter the teaching profession. 
Until we pay salaries comparable to those 
paid in our sister states the crisis in edu- 
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cation will not abate, but to the contrary 
will become more acute. 

Not only in teachers’ salaries but also 
in the amount of state school support per 


child enrolled in school is Kentucky lag-. 


ging behind the other states. Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, in a study recently completed, cal- 
culated the amount of state school appro- 
priations per child enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools for 
each state for the present school year, 
1947-48. The amount appropriated by 
the state for each child enrolled in our 
neighboring states follows: Missouri, 
$50; Illinois, $31; Indiana, $71; Ohio, 
$78; West Virginia, $86; Virginia, $40; 
and Tennessee, $81. Among the south- 
ern states, North Carolina appropriated 
$73 for each child enrolled; South Caro- 
lina, $54; Florida, $105; Georgia, $53; 
Alabama, $69; Mississippi, $30; Louisi- 
ana, $80; Arkansas, $52; and Texas, 
$82. The amount appropriated by the 
Kentucky Legislature for the present 
school year, 1947-48, is $38 per child 


enrolled in school. 


What effort is being made by Kentucky 
to support public education in relation- 
ship to its ability as reflected by the total 
income of its citizens? The percentage 
of the 1946 total personal income repre- 
sented by state appropriations for edu- 


cation in 1947-48 amounted to the fol- 
lowing in our sister states: Missouri, .71; 
Illinois, .30; Indiana, 1.04; Ohio, .90; 
West Virginia, 2.11; Virginia, .80; and 
Tennessee, 1.92. Among the other south- 
ern states the percentages representing 
effort based on economic ability follow: 
North Carolina, 1.95; South Carolina, 
1.70; Florida, 1.60; Georgia, 1.38; Ala- 
bama, 2.14; Mississippi, 1.40; Louisi- 
ana, 1.74; Arkansas, 1.58; and Texas, 
1.50. The percentage of the 1946 total 
personal income of the citizens of Ken- 
tucky represented by its state appropria- 
tions for education in 1947-48 amounted 
to only .93. 


Thus Kentucky is not paying salaries 
to its teachers comparable to those paid 
in neighboring states and is not keeping 
pace with them in its state appropriations 
for public elementary and high schools. 
Neither is Kentucky making the effort, 
in accordance with its ability, to support 
public education by state appropriations 
that is being made in nearly every other 
neighboring and southern state. 


As long as this situation exists Ken- 
tucky cannot provide her children with 
an adequate and satisfactory program of 
public education. As long as this condi- 
tion exists the schools of Kentucky will 
be “facing an emergency.” 





Public Relations and the K.EA. 


HERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 16,400 

white public school teachers in Ken- 
tucky. The total paid membership in the 
Kentucky Education Association is slight- 
ly over 17,400. This means that there 
are over 1000 more paid members in the 
K.E.A. than there are white public school 
teachers in the state. These additional 
members are university, college and pri- 
vate school people. 
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Public relations in the field of public 
education as conceived by the writer is 
that activity in which people participate 
in formulating the policies, in evaluating 
the results and in planning programs of 
improvement for our public schools. The 
schools belong to the people. They 
furnish both the children and the finances 
to operate the schools. It follows neces- 
sarily that the people must have the op- 
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portunity and should accept the responsi- 
bility of developing a satisfactory and 
adequate program of public education. It 
is the responsibility of the school people 


to furnish the leadership in such an un- © 


dertaking. 


This conception of public relations dif- 
fers from the commonly accepted defini- 
tion. Public relations often connotes 
propagandizing. Frequently it means the 
use of high pressure tactics to “sell” the 
public a bill of goods. Too often public 
relations is confused with lobbying. If 
public relations in public education pro- 
vides the opportunity for the people to 
participate in a continuing study and 
evaluation of our public schools then the 
program for improvement becomes the 
peoples’ program and not the program of 
an individual or group. The 1948 Legis- 
lative Program of the K.E.A. was devel- 





oped on this basis. There was partici- 
pation by both lay and school people in 
its preparation. 

As an organization the K.E.A. does 
not operate on a high pressure, sensation- 
al, head-line seeking basis. It is the pur- 
pose of the K.E.A. to provide the leader- 
ship whereby all the people may know 
all the facts concerning the condition and 
needs of the schools, in the belief that if 
the facts are known, the people and our 
duly elected representatives will take the 
necessary steps to remedy untenable con- 
ditions and to furnish adequate and satis- 
factory school services for the childhood 
of Kentucky. Neither is the K.E.A. seek- 
ing any selfish credit for advancements in 
public education. There is glory enough 
for all parties concerned in giving to a 
little child the services of a good teacher 
and an additional month of school. 
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Stationers « Engravers « Jewelers 
Louiswille 2, Ay. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Class rings so intimately reflect personality, that it is of first importance to 
place your order with a house that has built a solid reputation for the high 
quality of its products. 
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A Modern View of the Duties 
Of the Building Principal 


i ew ATTITUDE toward what properly 
constitutes the duties of the building 
principal has undergone substantial 
change in the last decade. Traditionally 
the position of the principal consisted 
largely of clerical functions and a cer- 
tain amount of what may be termed 
physical or plant supervision. Kandel 
referred to such duties as the “externa” 
in contrast to the “‘interna’’, the latter in- 
cluding those duties more closely related 
to the supervision of instruction. In the 
discharge of the clerical and plant super- 
visory duties most of the principal’s time 
was devoted to routine administrative 
tasks. These tasks included keeping 
records, checking bus schedules, oversee- 
ing the work of the janitor, and manag- 
ing the financial affairs of the school. 


The emerging concept of the princi- 
pal’s duties tends to stress the supervision 
of instruction and the direction of learn- 
ing. Clerical duties and routine admin- 
istrative functions are delegated to a 
clerk. This leaves the principal free to 
concentrate upon such tasks as demon- 
stration teaching, in-service training of 
his staff, individual aid to and consulta- 
tion with both teachers and pupils, and 
the enrichment of the total school con- 
tribution to the needs of the community. 


The modern view is surely the sounder 
view. If the educational product and the 
educative process are in reality the cen- 
tral goals of the work of the school, those 
duties which lie nearest the direction of 
learning should have prior claim to the 
time and effort of the individual in a 
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strategic position to most effectively dis- 
charge these duties, the local or building 
principal. 

The principal who sits in his office an- 
swering the phone, keeping records, and 
expending his energy in similar routine 
tasks earns only a small part of his sala- 
ry. The principal who properly delegates 
such duties to clerical assistants and 
only oversees their work in a general 
way, thus permitting himself to be avail- 
able for consultation and guidance, dem- 
onstration teaching, and such other func- 
tions which most directly condition learn- 
ing, most fully and effectively discharges 
the duties of his position. 


There should be a clear delineation be- 
tween the routine clerical duties and the 
supervision of instruction. Our educa- 
tional philosophy should reflect this dis- 
tinction. Only then will our educational 
philosophy find expression in sound edu- 
cational practice. Only then will the 
principal render the educational service 
which he, by virtue of his strategic posi- 
tion in current school organization, can 
and should render. 


The modern view of the duties of the 
principal deserves wider acceptance. 
With this wider acceptance, and with 
modifications of current practice to bring 
practice in line with current theory, there 
is sure to come a higher quality of edu- 
cational service and an improvement in 
the quality of the educational product. 
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Horizons Limited 


i gee IN THE HILLS of Kentucky 
several years ago was a very mod- 
est little dwelling in which lived Little 
Susie, her father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters. Her parents were good, hard- 
working, honest, farm folk who had quite 
a bit of pride of a kind which is charac- 
teristic of the people of the hills, but 
whose horizons were limited. 


Little Susie had been told that the 
world was round and she believed what 
she was told, however, she thought that 
everybody and everything was on the in- 
side of the bowl-shaped earth, and the 
sky was like a huge tarpaulin covering 
the world which she could see round 
about her. She wondered how it was 
fastened to the hilltops and in her child- 
ish mind she imagined clothespins were 
used for this purpose. Little Susie won- 
dered about many things; she thought of 
other states as distant lands and won- 
dered how the people there looked, 
dressed and acted, and the kinds of 
homes they lived in. Of course, she 
thought they all lived in big white houses 
and fared better than she in every way. 
So, you see, this simple little girl’s hori- 
zon was very limited. 


At last the day came for Little Susie 
to start to school. It was one of the biggest 
days in her life. She was a very sensi- 
tive, nervous child and was afraid of 
everything, in fact, she was so afraid 
that she couldn’t talk with anyone with- 
out losing her breath and giving her feel- 
ings away by her faltering speech. This 
embarrassed Susie very much, and she 
fought hard to overcome this handicap. 
This first year at school was not a very 
happy one for our little heroine because 
she was afraid of her teacher and afraid 
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of the big bear which a man brought 
through the country and had perform on 
the school grounds. Every time Susie 
went to or from school, she was constant- 
ly afraid of meeting the bear. Nobody 
sympathized with Little Susie and her few 
little friends who had the same fear, in 
fact, the older children and teacher ridi- 
culed them. This added to the misery 
of the little fellows and made life more 
unbearable. 


Time went on and Little Susie grew 
and was promoted along with the other 
children, although every year some dis- 
ease broke out and her mother kept her 
out about half of the six or seven month 
school term. Along about the third grade, 
Little Susie realized she must learn to 
read; she had been getting by up to this 
time by memorizing her one reader by 
going over and over it at home and at 
school. This indicated that the child had 
a mind which had lain dormant all this 
time. However, it was not until she was 
in the fourth grade that things really be- 
gan to happen for Little Susie, and her 
horizon began to recede. 


After her regular school closed, an old 
professor well up in seventy came to the 
little village to teach a subscription 
school. Why he did this no one will 
ever know for from all indications it was 
not due to his needs—he charged only 
two dollars per month per pupil and 
seemingly didn’t care whether they paid 
that or not. He was from-New York and 
had traveled widely, was well-educated 
and a live wire for a man of his age. God 
must have seen little Susie down in her 
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little world with her capable brain asleep 
and sent the old professor to wake her 
up. He stayed in the community only 
two months but it was long enough for 
him to see Little Susie’s possibilities. On 
getting ready to return to N. Y., he tried 
to get her parents to let her go with 
him to his home and promised to take 
good care of her and show her the sights 
of N. Y. He was very disappointed when 
her parents refused. For the first time 
in Susie’s life, she heard herself called 
something other than a “‘ittle gal”, she 
felt that somebody had respect for her, 
for had not the professor said that she 
had the best brain for mathematics that 
he had ever found in a child of her age, 
and had he not wanted to bear her ex- 
penses to N. Y. and back! 


Susie’s upper grade work was a pleas- 
ure. She worked hard and learned fast, 
in fact, she caught up with the seventh 
graders in arithmetic when she was in the 
fifth grade. In the seventh and eighth 
grades, she heard her classmates talking 
of going to high school, but Little Susie 
didn’t say a word for she didn’t know 
whether she could go to high school or 
not and again Susie’s troubles mounted 
high. She talked with her father about 
her troubles and at last he informed her 
that he meant for her to go to high school. 
Susie was so delighted she could hardly 
wait. 


The time finally came for fourteen- 
year-old Susie to go to high school. Susie 
had many fears on this fateful day. She 
had to go about eight miles away to a 
college academy, where she had not vis- 
ited but three or four times before in her 
whole life. She had to go alone and was 
afraid she might even get lost; she was 
afraid of her professors and was afraid 
of the big buildings. She was still fight- 
ing that inner sensitiveness and timidity. 
In addition to this, she was aware of the 
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fact that she was the only girl in school 
wearing high topped shoes, Later in the 
year, to make matters worse, she was 
forced into long underwear—she couldn’t 
keep the knots from showing through her 
heavy stockings. Susie was miserable, 
but it didn’t take her long to gain her 
classmates’ and teachers’ respect. 


Susie went through high school with 
flying colors; she was then eighteen for 
even though she had finished in three 
years, she had lost one year due to ill- 
ness. She was theg old enough to teach, 
so teach she did. 


Several years have past and Miss Su- 
san has taught and continued her educa- 
tion. She has taught every grade, almost 
every high school subject, in many dif- 
ferent schools, in several counties. When 
called upon to teach a new subject, she 
gets to work and puts much more time in 
on the subject than the pupils do. Miss 
Susan believes in creating real life situ- 
ations for her pupils, for instance, if 
they are studying pasteurization she 
takes them to a creamery to see how it 
is done. If they are studying the regions 
of Kentucky, she takes them on a trip to 
visit outside of their own region. On the 
way she tells them the names of the towns 
through which they pass, tells the coun- 
ties they are in, and points out interesting 
things along the way. Needless to say, 
the horizons of these children have been 
pushed back by trips of this kind. 


Miss Susan has a nice war record too, 
but space will not permit the writer to 
tell about it. 


Don’t think that Miss Susan feels 
proud of herself. She is one of the most 
unassuming persons the writer has ever 
known. She confided to the writer that 
she feels her shortcomings so strongly, 
that she sometimes falls on her knees at 


night and asks Almighty God to give her 
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wisdom and strength to handle the prob- 
lems with which she is faced as a teacher. 

Please do not ask the writer who Little 
Susie, or Miss Susan, is, for this article 
is so personal it might embarrass her. 
The writer is convinced that the article 
could apply to many Miss Susans 
throughout our land. 

People are traveling and mixing with 





others more today than ever before. 
Teachers, let’s follow the example of 
Miss Susan and point outward to our 
pupils, taking every opportunity to show 
them what lies beyond their horizons 
and helping them prepare themselves for 
life so that when they are forced out on 
their own, life will not be one big shock 
for them as it was for Little Susie. 





Kindling fhe Spark 


T WAS LATE summer when I arrived in 
Utica, a village about twelve miles 
south of Owensboro, Kentucky. Children 
were gathering vegetables in the field ap- 
parently oblivious that school days were 
soon to begin. 


During the few days before the school 
opening I met the “community gang” 
and observed them as they moved busily 
and freely in their work and play. I 
watched some of them in late evening 
stroll to the country store or to the small 
crowded restaurant in the center of the 
village. I observed others as they sat on 
their porches flipping the pages of rag- 
ged comic books. I heard the teen agers 
speak pathetically of Tom and Mary who 
had recently “broken up.” In church I 
regarded the little tots as they joined 
eagerly in the singing, then slumped in 
the pews, when the sermon began, for a 
peaceful nap. 

When I began making lesson plans for 
the study of verbs and the writing of com- 
positions, I wondered if I would be bold 
enough to ask one of these “livewires” on 
the first day of classes, “In way of re- 
view, will you conjugate the verb 
“drink”? How could I make my textbook 
material interesting? 
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On Friday I went to the school for a 
brief teachers meeting. We had a new 
principal that year; so, as I entered the 
room an alumna of the school introduced 
me to him. As I left the room, the girl 
followed me and asked rather shyly, 
“Did I do that right?” When I told her 
that it was well done, she sighed as if 
she had accomplished the impossible. 

That gave me an idea; and on the first 
day of classes a relation of the incident 
to my sophomore English class stimu- 
lated a discussion on the subject of intro- 
ductions. We spent the time dramatizing 
introductions and referred to our text 
when questions arose. 

In addition to introductions we dis- 
cussed manners in the home, school, and 
at socials. The students related humor- 
ous details about some “do’s and 
don’t’s”; then they eagerly wrote compo- 
sitions on the subject, the best of which 
were typed and used for a bulletin board 
display in the main corridor of the 
school. 

The test on social English came not in 
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the form of printed questions, but in the 
form of a social planned by the students. 
When this idea was suggested, one boy 
perked his ears and said with a grin, 
“But this isn’t English.” No one objected 
to the social, however, so I divided the 
class into several committees and a quiet 
entertainment was held at the regular 
class period the following week. 


My supervisor merely glanced in my 
room the day of the party and I guess she 
is still wondering why the plate of 
cookies sat on my desk and why the 
children were lined up for a relay during 
the English period! 

In my endeavor to arouse interest in 


the classroom I have found the following 
observations both interesting and helpful. 


“Mom and the Kids’”’ 


Mrs. Louis Hamby, instructor in 
Home Economics, converted her class in- 
to a “happy little family” when they 
studied the unit, Having a Good Time in 
the Home. “Mother” looked anxiously 
for information on how to be a good 
hostess. The “youngsters” scanned one 
book after another for games that would 
entertain “Mother and her friends” as 
well as themselves. The “cooks” searched 
for their best recipes to make delicious 
refreshments. And, of course, the 
“guests” read the Etiquette Book from 
cover to cover. 


A Friend Inspires 


Mr. R. B. Bateman, our principal and 
instructor, has a “way with children”. 
Occasionally he brings something to 
school that draws a crowd. One day I 
peered into the office and saw a group 
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huddled around a cage of hamsters. 


Friendliness outside of classes draws 
attention in classes; therefore Mr. Bate- 
man has succeeded in arousing interest 
and gaining outstanding results from his 
thorough teaching. Recently one of his 
students gave to the Eighth Grade an ex- 
cellent demonstration of what she had 
learned in physiology about the skeletal 
system. The children were delighted to 
learn new facts and the speaker, as a re- 
sult, had a better knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 


What Hast Thou Given? 


Emerson says that “the only gift is a 
portion of thyself . . . Therefore the poet 
brings his poem; the Shepherd, his lamb; 
the farmer, corn; the miner, a gem; the 
sailor, coral and shells; the painter, his 
picture; ...” 


Children are attracted when a teacher 
shares with them her knowledge of a par- 
ticular subject which she holds dear. It 
is as if they have the privilege of behold- 
ing a cherished possession. Thus Mrs. 
Virginia Payne, fifth grade teacher, 
brings her gift of music to a group of 
eager children who have come to claim 
Chopin, Beethoven, and other noted com- 
posers as their personal friends, not 
wholly from the excellent classroom pro- 
cedure that is followed, but from a burn- 
ing desire to learn that which is treasured 
by their instructor. 


A teacher who desires to use the best 
classroom procedures prescribed by ed- 
ucational authorities and to make the 
best use of these procedures by keeping 
himself alive and alert will kindle the 
desire for knowledge which lies within 
the soul of each of his students and will 
enjoy his profession. 
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BOSWELL BUSH HODGKINS 


Boswell Bush Hodgkin was born in 
Clark County, Kentucky on May 25, 
1908, the second son of Mrs. Mabel Bos- 
well Hodgkin and the late William H. 
Hodgkin. 

He attended the public schools of Win- 
chester and was graduated from the Win- 
chester High School in the class of 1925. 
He received his A. B. degree from Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College in June 1929. 
While at Wesleyan he was a member of 
the Blackstone Law Club and the Keys 
Honorary Fraternity. His post graduate 
work has been done at the University of 
Cincinnati and the University of Ken- 
tucky. At U. of K. he was a member of 
the Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta 
Pi, National Honorary Fraternities for 
graduate students in the field of Educa- 
tion. 


As an educator Mr. Hodgkin began his 
career on the lower rungs of the ladder 
and his rapid climb to the top has been 
watched with eagerness and pride by his 
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associates and friends. His first posi- 
tion was the principalship of a small 
high school, Hunt High School, in his na- 
tive county. One year later he was elected 
teacher of geography in the Winchester 
High School. He resigned this position 
on July 1, 1933 to accept the office of 
superintendent of the Clark County 
Schools. On June 30, 1936 he resigned 
the superintendency of Clark County to 
become the superintendent of the Win- 
chester City Schools. On January 5, 
1947 Mr. Hodgkin was sworn in as Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s immediate family con- 
sists of his charming wife, formerly Miss 
Sadie Melissa Hunter, daughter of Mrs. 
Clyde McGinnis Hunter and the late June 
Hunter and granddaughter of the late R. 
D. Hunter, one time state representative 
from Clark County — and three lovely 
children, Fielding Bush, age 3, Julia 
Ann, age 1, and Bettie Boswell, age 13 
(by a former marriage). 

In civic and religious activities Mr. 
Hodgkin is quite outstanding. He is a 
member of the Christian Church and has 
served many years as choir director and 
deacon. He is a loyal Rotarian. In 
Masonry he ranks at the top. He was 
Grand Master of Kentucky Masons 
1939-1940. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


Louisville Chapter 5 of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children is bringing Dr. 
Bernardine G. Schmidt to Louisville March 
Ist. She is Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Mississippi. She was formerly 
Director of Special Education, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. Watch the 
newspapers for time and place of meeting. 
Everyone is cordially invited to hear this na- 
tionally famous educator. 


Mrs. Forrest G. Hendershot 
President Louisville Chapter 
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Delinquency Solutions 


FT apmenings twenty-five years as a class- 
room teacher would in no wise be 
considered a qualification of a delin- 
quency diagnostician, I desire to present 
a few simple solutions as “sure-cures” 
for many of the problems that daily con- 
front the courts of this country. 


So far as I am concerned, they are far 
from original. But since their applica- 
tion requires no mental exertion or loss 
of time, their acceptance appears fairly 
certain. Thousands are practicing them 
daily with staggering results. You'll be 
surprised how naturally their application 
may be made to any environment. 


1. By all means, don’t be a good ex- 
ample for your child to follow. The 
public schools are maintained and the 
teachers are paid to do that. 


2. Practice constructive discipline at 
no time whatever. Remember, your child 
lives in a free country that guarantees 
liberty to all the people all the time. 


3. Above all things don’t make a pal 
of your child. He has the liberty to 
choose his pals. Remember, you have 
to make a living and don’t have the time. 


4, Give no heed to his religious train- 
ing. That’s the Lord’s work. 


5. By all means don’t fail to humili- 
ate him in the presence of his pals. This 
will increase his respect for you. 


6. Keep him reminded at all times 
that he would have no home or anything 
if it were not for you. Maintain your au- 
thority at all cost. 


7. Criticise departed visitors in his 
presence at all times. 


Enjoy your freedom of speech. 
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8. For heaven’s sake, don’t ever tell 
him you love him. You have no time for 
such trivial things. Life is too short. 


9. Don’t let him bring his pals into 
your home. They'll mess things up. 
Send him to the slums and back alleys. 


10. Don’t bother to answer his simple 
questions. That’s what the teachers are 
paid for. Your time is too precious. 
What are schools for? 


11. Slap him down when he tells you 
of the little wrongs he’s done. He won't 
confide in you next time. Let him tell 
his teacher. 


12. Don’t take the time to reason with 
him about anything. Slap his face. He 
should know better. That’s no parental 
responsibility anyway. 

13. Blast the schools, churches, courts, 
police, and the government without ceas- 
ing. It’s all a racket anyway. Exercise 
your freedom of speech. 


14. Blast out the teacher for low 
grades on his card. She’s usually an un- 
desirable unfit to teach your child. 


15. Don’t punish him for untruthful- 
ness and falsehoods. You might dis- 
cover he takes after you. Schools are. 
more terrible than ever. 


If you haven’t already applied these 
natural solutions, try them. If you will, 
I'll guarantee the courts will get your 
child sooner or later. 


REVERSE THESE AND YOU WILL 
FIND THEY’LL WORK WONDERS. 
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Let’s Folk Dance 


— THE GROWING popularity of 
folk dancing as a form of recrea- 


tion in both rural and urban communi- 
ties, it might be well for us to stop to 
consider the values of and the oppor- 
tunities for learning and appreciation 
through folk dancing in our public 
schools. 


The spontaneous joy to be derived 
from folk games and folk dancing is 
justification in itself for their place in 
our school program. The compelling 
rhythm and vigorous action has a strong 
appeal to children as well as adults. A 
group of children playing or dancing to- 
gether learn to cooperate with each other, 
to be loyal, to be tolerant and kind. Here 
the group is a unit and success depends 
upon the cooperation of all. Folk danc- 
ing is a means of carrying children 
through the self-conscious, awkward age. 
It gives them a feeling of self-mastery, 
and accomplishment and definitely trains 
them to take their places in the social life 
of a community. 


Through folk dancing we have an op- 
portunity to know and appreciate the art 
and customers of other countries. The cor- 
relation of folk dancing with literature, 
history, art, and social sciences is a 
means of further understanding of other 
countries and of an interpretation of 
their racial characteristics. 


It’s a mistaken idea that children don’t « 


like folk dancing — they love it! Proba- 
bly the explanation for the fact that some 
teachers find their children not liking 
folk dancing is the way in which some of 
them have it presented. In some schools 
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the only time children are taught folk 
dancing is in the spring just before the 
May Festival. Each grade learns one 
dance from one country and the learning 
becomes more of a calisthenic drill than 
a folk dance. Under these conditions the 
dance must be done for the show value to 
an audience and not for the pleasure of 
the performer. 


Many times the dance selected is too 
difficult for the age of the child. Every 
country has simple games and folk 
dances that children enjoy. Let’s select 
the simple ones first and put the empha- 
sis on the rhythm and meaning of the 
dance rather than on a perfect perform- 
ance. Let the child enjoy the dance first 
and good form will come naturally since 
the better the performance the more joy 
to be derived from the dance. 


Learning a dance without knowing 
something of its meaning and of the 
people from which it comes is like sing- 
ing a song in one syllable. Our own Ken- 
tucky singing games take on an entirely 
different significance when we under- 
stand something of the lives of our pio- 
neers and the origin of the game. 


Let’s use more of our wealth of folk 
lore in our teaching and thereby enrich 
the living of our children. Keep in mind 
always that the main reason for dancing 
is for fun. 
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| tener Sandy Valley Library 


’ Club at Work 


FEW YEARS AGO a small group of 

librarians and friends of librarians 
met at Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ken- 
tucky to organize a regional library club. 
The isial officers were elected and 
methods of probable contact were ar- 
ranged. Although many long trips to 
other libraries were made during the 
year, practically nothing came of it. 
Consequently, the Club with all its ideas 
and ideals disbanded. 

Two years ago a similar group met in 
Pikeville to reorganize. This last attempt 
has been far more successful than the 
first. The Club decided that the better 
approach would be in this County rather 
than the original regional plan. This 
has proven to be the best plan of work 
we have had. 

The first steps in organizing were to 
establish a purpose and set up aims which 
were set forth in a constitution. The pur- 
pose of the Club is to improve reading in 
Pike County. This was to be done, and 
I am happy to say, is being done com- 
paratively satisfactorily through the co- 
operation of principals, teachers, and 
librarians. The aims of the Club are to: 

1. Establish a standard buying list 
with emphasis on the Standard 
Catalog for the high schools and 
the Children’s Catalog for the 
grades. 

2. Have in each school a standard 
loose leaf accession record. 

3. Make 3 cards — author, title, and 
shelf list, for each book. (In 
schools where there are no libra- 
rians only shelf list cards are 
made. ) 
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4. Interest individual teachers in the 
library material concerned with 
his or her field. (That has been 
out best failure.) 

Centralize buying. 

6. Keep simple records. 

7. Make it a pleasant and happy 

library. 

8. Stress quality rather than quantity 

in buying books. 

The foregoing are standards by which 
we have been guided in our work. 

Club meetings are scheduled for the 
first Saturday in each month. The Club 
meets with any school that invites them. 
The County Superintendent and his staff 
are always invited to attend. (The reader 
will note that I say invited to attend. 
They seldom come.) We meet at the 
schools and begin by surveying the li- 
brary as to arrangement and equipment. 
So far as equipment is concerned we can 
only suggest, but ideas of arrangement 
have always been accepted. This is due 
to the very fine cooperation and under- 
standing of Superintendent Farley who, 
although unable to meet with the club 
himself, has authorized it to do whatever 
is necessary to improve library condi- 
tions. He has also asked the principals 
to cooperate. 

The next step is to discard undesirable 
titles and worn out books. This done, 
the work is divided among the skilled and 


unskilled helpers, each person doing one 


on 
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of the following: assigning proper classi- 
fication numbers, adding the accession 
number, typing the accession record, typ- 
ing shelf list card, numbering the spine 
of the book, placing them in the proper 
place on the shelf. As this work is done, 
the people of the host school are taught 
these different duties first by watching 
and then by actually doing the work. 
Later check-ups have shown that the work 
has continued in a rather satisfactory 
way. 


During the year 1946-47 the Club’s 
project was to create, out of chaos, a 
library for the colored school of Pike- 
ville. A statement by one of the colored 
teachers accurately describes the condi- 
tion of their library. She said that the 
well-wishers cleaned house and gave 
them the books to keep from having to 
carry them out and burn them themselves. 
The same kind of work was done for the 
colored as was done for the other schools. 
The Club gave $25. The Business and 
Professional Woman’s Club gave $63, 
plus around one hundred excellent books, 
and the D.A.R. gave another $25. With 
this money the Club carefully selected 
suitable easy books for both grades and 
high school. 


During the first year’s work, the Club 
sponsored a two and a half day Library- 
English Work Conference held at Pike- 
ville College. The chief consultant for 
the library section was Miss Mary Nooe 
of the University of Kentucky Library. 
The fact that a group of educators came 
together to discuss freely their own ideas 
gave everyone present 2 better under- 
standing and a friendlier feeling toward 
the other. One school learned how Eng- 
lish and the use of the library was taught 
in other schools. Also, the College 
learned more about the students who 
came to them from these secondary 
schools. Undoubtedly, it was time well 
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spent by all concerned. Recommenda- 
tions from the conference were as fol- 
lows: 


1. That book club selections, even 
with their short comings, are acceptable 
reading for the high school student. 


2. That in buying books the per- 
centages recommended by the Southern 
Association be used. 


3. That book lists for the following 
year be made in the spring and sent to 
the book company to be worked up over 
the summer and sent to schools in the fall. 


Through the interest of the Club and 
the help of Dr. Deily, Head of the De- 
partment of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, one person from this 
County, Bernice Hackney, received one 
of the General Education Board scholar- 
ships given for work in the field of school 
librarianship. Mrs. Hackney was at the 
University one term this past summer. 


Many helpful and interesting speakers 
have been brought to the County. Miss 
Laura K. Martin, Associate Professor in 
Library Science at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has spoken twice, once about 
magazines and another time about books. 
Miss Azile Wofford, also from the De- 
partment of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, came once and dis- 
cussed “New Frontiers in Library 
Service”. 


Dr. Deily came and spoke concerning 
the atomic age and what we should ex- 
pect. Mr. Richard Aguinaldo spoke on 
color effect and decorations for libraries. 
Mr. James V. Powell spoke on books he 
thought high school students should read. 
Many others have been with us. Through- 
out our work we have had the full co- 
operation and assistance of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Library Science pro- 
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fessors. To them Pike County owes a 
debt. 

We have visited all high school libra- 
ries in the County except one. We have 
made book orders for several schools, and 
helped classify them. Reference ques- 
tions often come to us and we are de- 


lighted to lend our help. 


Pike County is becoming library con- 
scious. Our present battle is to convince 
the principals that a teacher-librarian 
cannot teach four or five classes, keep 
two or three study halls, and yet do li- 
brary work. She must have time to 
process her books, keep her library up to 
date, even more important, time to work 
with pupils and teachers in encouraging 
maximum and effective use of the library 
facilities. 





Future Teachers of America 
Growing Rapidly in Nation’s 
Training Colleges 


The Future Teachers of America 
movement is this year making the most 
rapid growth in its history according to 
Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of the 
National FTA Committee of the National 
Education Association. In May there 
were FTA chapters in 176 colleges and 
universities with a total membership of 
over 6000. 


This year the chapters are much larger 
than ever before and more active, Mr. 
Morgan said. Many new FTA groups 
are being formed and are seeking to 
qualify for charters. Several states have 
the goal of an FTA chapter in every col- 
lege which prepares teachers. FTA or- 
ganizers have been appointed in 10 states 
and will be appointed in others in con- 
nection with the teacher-recruiting cam- 


paign. 


YOURS .. . for the- asking 


17b. Brand new 8-foot wall display pres- 
entation of “America’s National Parks” in 
natural full-color photographs. With the wall 
display come four lesson topics, including 
highlights of National Park history, anec- 
dotes, curiosities, natural wonders, and infor- 
mation on how to reach the Parks. One only 
to each teacher or classroom. (Greyhound 
Lines) 

18b. 96-page catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing Worktext, workbooks, and other in- 
structional aids available for all elementary 
and high school subjects. (The Steck Com- 
pany) 

19b. 36-page catalog of art, kindergarten 
and primary educational materials and equip- 
ment. New ideas to brighten and lighten class- 
room work. (Milton Bradley) 

20b. Entry blank for “America the Beauti- 
ful” crayon contest. Open to all school chil- 
dren in the first eight grades. Contest closes 
January 3, 1948. (Milton Bradley) 

21b. Two-page catalog of activity pins, 
showing twenty-two designs covering a wide 
range of school activities. (Commercial 
Award Pin Company) 

76. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading is 
dedicated to the curiosity of the American 
people. It has been extensively revised and 
somewhat enlarged. The new edition will con- 
tain 450 questions and answers and will have 
new illustrations throughout. (Association of 
American Railroads) . 

23b. Solid, 9-inch model of Constellation 
airplane. One, only, available only to teachers 
in upper grades and high school who will have 
it assembled by their students and will make 
the model a permanent part of the classroom 
teaching equipment of their schools. (TWA) 
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Nation-Wide Survey Shows 
Teacher Shortage Still Serious; 
Salary Problem Also Remains 


The nation’s schools are definitely on 
the upgrade from a wartime low, accord- 
ing to the National Education Associa- 
tion, which has just completed its annual 
preview of conditions in education for 
the current school year. 


“The substantial improvement indi- 
cated by the study”, said Willard E. Giv- 
ens, Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, “is encouraging evidence that the 
American people will finish the job they 
have begun. The fundamental difficul- 
ties of public education have been eased 
but not permanently solved. Some of 
the damage of the war years has been re- 
paired. Basic reconstruction has not 
been accomplished. There are still at 
least 2,000,000 children who are suf- 
fering major losses in instructional op- 
portunities as a direct result of the 
teacher shortage. Classes are over- 

‘crowded. Many children go to school 
only on a part-time basis. School build- 
ing programs retarded by the war have 
not kept pace with expanding enrollments 
There is a deplorable lack of textbooks. 
School equipment, laboratory apparatus, 
library facilities are inadequate in thou- 
sands of schools. Nearly a million child- 
ren are transported to school daily in 
buses that are unsafe.” 


“Worst of all,” said Secretary Givens, 
“great inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity among and within the states con- 
tinue to exist. Such discrimination 
against millions of youth is contrary to 
the ideals of democracy we profess. Only 
the federal government can remove these 
inequalities among the states. Legisla- 
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tion enabling it to do so is now before 
Congress.” 


The survey made by the Research staff 
of the National Education Association 
shows that: 


The number of teachers employed 
on emergency certificates has de- 


creased during the last school year 
from 110,000 to 100,000. 


The enrollment of students in col- 
lege courses preparing for teaching is 
much larger this year than last in 21 
states; much smaller in 18 states, and 
about the same in 9 states. 


The larger enrollments in teachers 
colleges are frequently not in the 
states where the need for teachers is 
greatest. 


Classroom teachers, principals and 
supervisors throughout the nation will 
average a salary of $2,550 in 1947- 
48. This increased income raises their 


purchasing power to where it was in 
1939-40. 


Pupil enrollments in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have 
increased nearly a half million since 


1946-47. 


Forty-two states still have a serious 
shortage of teachers in the rural ele- 
mentary schools. 


A very acute shortage of teachers 
of special subjects such as science, 
mathematics, physical education and 
vocational education exists in rural 
secondary schools. 


Secretary Givens called attention to 
the fact that the best estimates available 
indicate that the increase in school sup- 
port from state and local sources aver- 
ages for the nation about $1.15 per 
month for each pupil. 
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Programs of Wide Interest 
Arranged for AASA Conven- 
tion Feb. 21-26 in Atlantic City 


When members of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators meet 
February 21-26 in Atlantic City, N. J., 
they will hear reports from foreign coun- 
tries, programs of music by nationally 
known groups, and will see and hear 
many other events of interest. 

The international note will be featured 
in at least two of the programs when men 
returned recently from foreign countries 
will be the speakers. 

They include Congressman Walter H. 
Judd of Minnesota, who returned a few 
weeks since, from a trip to Europe and 
Asia, and T. C. Smith, member of the 
University of Chicago faculty, and for- 
mer Congressman from Illinois, who 
spent some years in Italy, Germany, and 
Japan. 

The former will speak at a general ses- 
sion, Sunday evening, February 22. The 
latter is scheduled for the general ses- 
sion, Tuesday evening, February 24. His 
topic will be “Home Lessons from Edu- 
cational Adventuring Abroad”. 

When the Associated Exhibitors have 
a program Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 25, the headliner will be Fred War- 
ing’s Show. It will present more than 
60 musical stars, including the Waring 
Glee Club, and the Pennsylvanians Or- 
chestra. 


Another musical attraction will be the 
Westinghouse Male Chorus of 40 voices, 
which will sing at the general session, 
Sunday evening, February 22. 


On the afternoon of the same day, the 
New Jersey State Teachers College Choir 
of 52 voices, will sing for the vesper 
service. 


A feature inaugurated last year, the 
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Friendship Hour, will be held again this 
year, and is scheduled from 4:30 to 6 
o’clock Monday afternoon, February 23, 
in the ballroom of the Auditorium. 

President Harold C. Hunt, and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee have in- 
vited all persons attending the convention 
to attend the Friendship Hour. 





NEA Calendar of 


Educational Events 


February 15-18: Third Annual Meeting, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Ohio. 

February 19-21: Thirtieth Annual Meeting, 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 21-25: Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 21-26: Annual Convention, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-25: Department of Rural Edu- 
cation meeting at Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 25-27: Annual Conference, NEA 
Department of Adult Education, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 17-18-19: Northwest Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Portland, Ore. 
March 22-25: National Conference on Higher 
Education, NEA Department ef Higher Ed- 

ucation, Chicago, IIl. 

March 25-27: Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 29-April 1: Annual Meeting, National 
Association of Deans of Women, NEA, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 17-22: Biennial National Convention, 
Music Educators National Conference, De- 
troit, Mich. 

April 19-23: Annual Convention of Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Kansas City, Mo. 

July 5-9: Annual Meeting of the National 
Education Association, Cleveland, O. 
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New Role of the P.T.A. as Viewed 


By a Junior High School Principal 


opaY—in this atom bomb age—the 
American secondary school literally 
is on the spot. 


Principals and teachers readily are 
alert to expand their philosophy of high 
school education in line with the new era. 
Unhesitatingly they pronounce belief in 
the philosophy that appropriate and 
worthy education for all youth must be 
provided. This statement implies all of 
the children of all the people extending 
from the crowded corners of the very 
largest cities out into the most remote 
districts of the county, state and nation. 

But practice of this avowed philosophy 
lags far, far behind the noble theory. 
Actual practices in the secondary school 
must catch up with the new advances. To 
do this the entire curriculum has to be 
constructed almost anew. This new cur- 
riculum on the secondary school level 
must recognize frankly all the youth of 
all the people. It must actually provide 
for the vast number of non-college sec- 
ondary school students as well as those 
academically minded. In other words, 
the secondary schools must take steps to 
make the new curriculum actually func- 
tion in the lives of all its youth. 

The demand for reorganization to de- 
velop this broader concept of the func- 
tion of the school can be sustained only 
by continued public support and interest. 
Public support and interest will be sus- 
tained only in proportion to the amount 
of understanding and satisfaction the 
public senses in what the schools are at- 
tempting to accomplish. ~ 

It is in the light of this general philos- 
ophy that the junior high school princi- 
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GERTRUDE KORNHORST 


Principal, Western Junior High School 
Louisville, Ky. 


pal may evaluate the new role of the P. 
T.A. in his school. Just as there is much 
about the traditional secondary school 
which has become outmoded so are there 


features of the traditional P.T.A. which | 


should be considered outmoded. There 
is no longer room or time in the new P.T. 
A. to waste over arguments that “the P. 
T.A. does not cooperate with the school”, 
“the P.T.A. attempts to dictate to the 
school”, “the P.T.A. only finds fault with 
the school.” Not at all. 


As does the new school arise on its 
own glorious past so does the new role of 


the P.T.A. stem from its progressive be- ° 


ginnings. In its new role there will be no 
“unwieldy” “uncooperative” school as- 
sociation for, should one appear we point 
to the many successful neighboring as- 
sociations operating on an established 
pattern. Now, there may be found the 
successful district association, — the 
“First District”, “Third District”, “Fifth 
District”—glad to help reorganize and 
aid a struggling parent-teacher group. 
Then, there is also the State Association 
and the National Association to set the 
example of successful cooperation with 
the schools. No—this new Parent-Teach- 
er Association that you help organize in 
your school, Mr. Principal and teachers. 
with the assistance of these now well-es- 
tablished parent organizations will not 
be an unwieldy, uncooperative group bui 
instead, under the guidance of its kin- 
dred organizations, will become an indis- 
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pensable adjunct to your modernized 
school. 

How, then, will the modern school 
utilize its improved Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation? If the school is really to func- 
tion in the life of all youth of all the 
people then must the parents of these 
youth enjoy the understanding and ex- 
perience the satisfaction of backing the 
school in the establishment of its new 
curriculum. Parents must become ac- 
quainted with the teachers and the teach- 
ers become acquainted with the parents. 
The P.T.A. is a medium through which 
this new understanding can be reached. 

With the change of the curriculum 
quantities of new materials and extra 
equipment will be required. Popular 
backing will be necessary successfully to 
float bond issues for a new building pro- 
gram. Emergencies will arise from time 
to time when the Parent-Teacher organ- 


ization will become the most effective 
agency to assist the school. In all these 
matters and many others the Parent- 
Teacher Association will have a definite 
part to play. 

When parents find themselves success- 
fully functioning in this role—taking a 
rightful place in the sum total of the edu- 
cation of their youth,—then, indeed, will 
the home and the school be fulfilling 
their high duty to youth. 

Just one more item, Mr. Principal and 
teachers. As the school year hastens to- 
ward its close and you take time out for a 
moment to contemplate the educational 
svene there is for you, too, a satisfaction. 
It is found in observing as Mother and 
Dad go through school. Perhaps at first 
there is only a timid P.T.A. member,— 
then a chairman,—a _ president,—a 
forum speaker,—a wholehearted, out- 
— hii in the community. 
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From the Files of the Kentucky Education 


Association the Teacher Gives of Herself 


Written by 

A member of the 
Publicity Committee 
Alpha Chapter of Ky. 
Delta Kappa Gamma 


_ many people life is dull, uninter- 
esting. They seem to have little ca- 
pacity for enjoyment, and are forever 
seeking some new diversion. They spend 
fortunes, or live beyond their means buy- 
ing clothes, cars, gadgets, luxuries, visit- 
ing nightclubs, etc. Life fails to interest 
them, for they are seeking happiness on 
the wrong road. Happiness is never 
found by thinking of yourself or by try- 
ing to entertain yourself. Peace and hap- 
piness are found in forgetting yourself 
and in serving others. 


It is no wonder that we find many hap- 
py teachers in Kentucky, for a quick 
glance through the files of the Kentucky 
Education Association shows that hun- 
dreds of Kentucky teachers are forgetting 
themselves and serving others. Yes, you 
may well say that it is a teacher’s work, 
—her “calling” to serve others. Teach- 
ers all over Kentucky are serving the 
children and youth of our state. But 
glance with us into the files of the K.E.A. 
There we find records of teachers who 
give over and above the work for which 
they receive monetary pay. They have 
been awakened to the needs of humanity 
and to their own powers of usefulness; 
therefore, they lead useful, consequential 
lives. 


Turning hurriedly through the files, we 
pause first at Art. Art teachers are very 
generous with their time and talents. 
They give freely whenever called upon, 
whether it be for school, for church, or 
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community. They draw, paint, decorate, 
or illustrate, whatever the need may he. 
Here are records of several teachers who 
teach for the Y.W.C.A., civic clubs, and 
other organizations. But not all of these 
teachers specialize in art in the class- 
room. We find teachers of many sub- 
jects releasing their artistic ability by 
taking “arts”, “crafts”, and even “sculp- 
turing” into the recreational centers, the 
vacation Bible schools, clubs, and other 
organizations. 


We hurry on, and turn next to Church 
Work. It would be impossible to re- 
veal the many capacities in which our 
teachers serve here, but they truly give of 
themselves freely. There are hundreds 
of records of those who teach Sunday 
School classes. Here is a teacher who 
has taught twenty years in one Sunday 
School and extends her efforts to per- 
sonnel work among the members of her 
class. Here is another who has taught 
Sunday School for thirty years. Here is 
another who has taught “all her life” 
and now has a class of approximately 90 
young adults, with an average attendance 


of 50 or 60 each Sunday. 


We also find listed: superintendents 
of Sunday Schools; counselors and di- 
rectors of young people; organists; mem- 
bers of choirs; and vocalists. Needless 
to say these teachers not only serve in 
these capacities on Sundays but they as- 
sist in many activities throughout the 
week. Then there are those who teach in 
the colored mission, and one who teaches 
a class of colored children at Ormsby 
Village. 

Among the number who serve as 
church organists, we find one who plays 
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the organ one Sunday each month for the 
inmates at the Workhouse. 

Among those who serve as choir mem- 
bers, we find several who direct the choir. 
Here is one who has an outstanding 
vested children’s choir in a large city 
church. 

Here is a teacher who is chairman of 
the Altar Guild and embroiders beautiful 
altar linens. Another is treasurer of her 
church. 

Many of our teachers hold class offices 
or serve as officers of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Organizations. 

We have already mentioned the Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools in connection 
with art, but we must not forget the many 
teachers who superintend or teach classes 
in the vacation Bible schools. 

Then, there are the numerous teachers 
who give hours of time and energy in 
directing the church plays. Their pro- 
ductions often serve as beautiful ser- 
mons. 

We must hurry on, but we cannot for- 
get that teacher who is extending her in- 
fluence throughout the entire state by per- 
forming a momentous work for a state 
Sunday School organization. Neither 
must we forget the teacher who prepared 
the yearly missionary programs for her 
entire denomination. 

Turning the files again, at random, we 
come to Community Work. A wealth of 
revealing material is at hand. There are 
teachers who have taken that enormous 
responsibility of directing the teen-age 
recreational centers. Others assist in 
this important work. Then there are the 
many unsung leaders of Girl Scout 
troops. 

Looking further, we find the record of 
a county teacher who, with her husband, 
does outstanding community work in her 
district. There are others all over the 
state who extend their influence into the 
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community through the medium of the 
P.T.A. 

One of our excellent music teachers 
was for 18 years the City Chairman of 
Music of the Community Christmas Com- 
mittee. Other teachers assisted on her 
committee. 

Another of our educators is now chair- 
man of the following organizations: 
“Safety for Kentucky Congress”; 
“Handicapped Children for Fifth Dis- 
trict,” and “Louisville Safety Council.” 
Needless to say many other teachers are 
active in safety work for their communi- 
ties. 

We cannot exhaust the list of teachers 
who give so willingly of their time and 
efforts to the community. Many go into 
the hospitals, old ladies’ homes, and 
prisons to carry comfort and cheer. 

In a later article you will probably 
read of many teachers who have interest- 
ing hobbies and extracurricular activi- 
ties, but we cannot leave unmentioned 
here, those teachers who have turned 
their hobbies into useful work for school, 
church, and community. For example: 
the teachers who have large doll collec- 
tions and use them as an incentive for 
learning about other lands. Is this an aid 
to breaking down racial barriers,—tak- 
ing the world into our community? — 
Yes! : 

Another teacher collects latin Ameri- 
can costumes, but her hobby does not 
stop there. She displays these costumes 
in interesting ways and gives lectures 
that would enlighten even the dullest in 
the classroom or the community. 

Many of our teachers have turned 
their hobby for photography to useful ed- 
ucational purposes. Compositely speak- 
ing they have brought pictures from all 
over the world. Photographs, movies, 
slides;—all are projected in classrooms, 
churches, community centers, and homes. 
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Accompanied by the teacher’s explana- 
tions, these are indeed worthwhile con- 
tributions. 


Following the same idea, many teach- 
ers have made scrapbooks, putting hours 
of work into the arranging and pasting 
of photographs and pictures. The edu- 
cational value these books have in teach- 
ing, (whether it be in school, community, 
or home) is unestimable. 


Last, but not least, we will mention 
those teachers who give of themselves 
through writing. The articles, poems, 
educational books, and stories they have 
written reach not only into every com- 


munity of our state but into our whole 


nation. 


So our teachers march on, unassum- 
ing, unheralded, with quiet dignity and 
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calm repose, giving freely of themselves | 


and raising the Art of Living to Genius. 
We are proud to link our names with 


theirs, for 
“There is a destiny that makes us 
brothers; 
None goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of 
others 
Comes back into our own.” 


(Edwin Markham) 





A Teacher's Prayer 


Our Father in Heaven 

We inost humbly pray 

At this new beginning, 

This new year, 

This new day, 

That Thou wilt instill 

Within the minds and hearts 
Of all peoples of all nations 

A burning desire 

for PEACE ETERNAL. 
Grant Thou us 

Keenness of insight and the will 
To work out equality amongst 
The people of our land 

That they may teach others, 
Each to love 

His neighbor as himself. 
Dear Father, 

Graciously dispose us all 

To show justice; 

To conduct ourselves 
Sincerely in humility 

With love, charity, and tolerance 
For all. 

Guide Thou us, 
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President Indiana Federation, 
Classroom Teachers 


The teachers of youth, 

To follow in Thy footsteps; 
To instill 

Within each youthful heart 
FAITH, that to Thy will 

Shall yield 

All wild impatience 

And unbeliefs; 

Hope, that gives them strength 
Through the trials of today 
To the fullness 

Of a great tomorrow; 

LOVE, that considers 

Others first 

And will not bring them grief; 
HONOR, that will hold them 
Free from greed, 

Meanness, and deceit; 
COURAGE, that will urge them on 
To right 

The wrongs of others; 
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In tomorrow’s world, 
Such as Thou 


- Wouldst have them build. 


HEAVENLY FATHER, 
Awaken our consciences 
To this fine privilege 
Which is ours. 

And help Thou us 

To do our tasks 
Cheerfully and well. 
Accept, we beseech Thee, 
Our humble thanks 

For all Thy good. 

And grant Thou these, 
Our prayers, 

In the name of Him 

Our Great Teacher. 
Amen. 





Greatest Strength and 
Only Power 

“Education is the greatest strength and 
the only power we small nations have,” 
said a member of the Finnish Parliament 
to Alice Myers of the Christian Science 
Monitor when she visited that country last 
spring. 

Finns are proud of their school system, 
says Miss Myers. They hold the teach- 
ing profession in high esteem and pro- 
vide the best of equipment. There is less 
than one percent illiteracy in the country. 
“It was no accident,” she says, “that in 
prewar days Finland had more schools 
in proportion to the population than any 
other country in Europe; nor that the 
largest bookshop in Europe was in Hel- 
sinki.” 

Although the Finns are making every 
effort to reestablish their school system, 
there is great need for every kind of 
school supplies and for warm clothing for 
the children since the fuel shortages 
plague schools as well as homes. 
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It is essential to peace-making that we 
get peoples to talking to peoples as di- 
rectly as possible, evolving as they do so 
a common set of categories for dealing 
with common problems—and it is to this 
endeavor that the National Commission 
can, during the coming year, make a 
great contribution. 

Our task, as I see it in this regard has 
three main divisions: 


First—we must sponsor the formation of 
voluntary UNESCO councils in 
ever-increasing numbers until the 
UNESCO idea has a living, 
breathing active body in every 
community in America. 


Second—we must develop concrete proj- 
ect proposals for UNESCO which 
the councils at the grass-roots 
level can carry out. These proj- 
ects should begin, not years hence 
when preliminary studies have 
been completed, but immediately 
following the forthcoming Gener- 
al Conference in Mexico City. 


Third—we must see to it that there are 
developed the materials needed 
for intelligent local participation 
in concrete projects. 

—Milton S. Eisenhower, 
Chairman, National Com- 


mission for UNESCO 


Results obtained from allowing vet- 
erans to take the General Educational De- 
velopment test and qualify for a high 
school diploma or high school equiva- 
lency certificate have been so successful 
that the Georgia State Board of Educa- 
tion voted to extend the testing privileges 
to non-veterans, 20 years of age and 
older. 

—‘Education Notebook”, Luke Greene, 
State Department of Education, Georgia 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I joined the Retirement System 
at age 50 with 26 years prior service. My 
salary exceeds $2400.00. What will my 
allowance be at age 60 and at age 65? 

A. At age 60 approximately $652.00; 
at age 65 approximately $900.00 


2. Q. I was discharged from the serv- 
ice in November, 1945, after two years 
of membership in the Retirement System. 
Can I pay the dues for the time in service 
and add to my service record? How 
much do I pay? 

A. You can pay. The amount is what 
you were paying when you last taught 
before enlistment plus 3% compound in- 
terest. We can provide you with the cal- 
culations. 

3. Q. Can I transfer my Kentucky 
service to West Virginia? How do I pro- 
ceed? 

A. Unless you are reasonably sure 
you will not return to Kentucky, it is best 
to wait up to 6 years. West Virginia ac- 
cepts service from any state upon the 
same terms as that state extends to teach- 
ers going from West Virginia. Secure 
a form from the West Virginia Retire- 
ment Office and follow the instructions 
thereon. Withdraw your account from 
Kentucky. 

4. Q. How many teachers have been 
retired to date? What per cent is this of 
the total? 

A. Eight hundred twenty-eight. Four 
plus per cent. 

5. Q. What effect does the ever-in- 
creasing length of life have on Retire- 
ment Systems? 

A. The great gains in average length 
of life come at early ages. Good medi- 
cal care does prolong life in the upper 
brackets. It makes a late compulsory 
retirement age more desirable. 
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6. Q. I was sick and did not teach in | 


November. Can I pay my dues? 

A. Yes. 
check or postal note. Do not send cash. 

7. Q. I withdrew my account before 
I went into the service. 
army service? 

A. No. 
bers during military service are not cov- 
ered. 


8. Q. How do I get a duplicate Re- | 


tirement Certificate? 

A. Write the office for Form MC-1; 
complete it and return to the office. 

9. Q. I taught 30 years prior to 1935 
and have not taught since. Am I entitled 
to a teacher’s pension? 

A. No. The Kentucky Retirement 
Law provides for a joint contributory 
system and applies to “members” not 
“teachers.” 


10. Q. How do I report my retire- | 
ment annuity on my State Income Tax | 


Return? on my Federal Income Tax Re- 
turn? 

A. Your retirement allowance is not 
subject to Kentucky State Income Tax. 
For Federal Income Tax deduct once all 
contributions you paid and report bal- 
ance. You may spread this over several 
years if necessary, or desirable. See your 
Income Tax Agent. 


11. Q. Do I pay income tax on the 
$445.00 refund I received in October? 

A. No. You paid withholding tax on 
this at the time you drew your salary. 

12. Q. I am an attendance officer. Can 
I join the Retirement System? 

A. Yes. You are required to join un- 
less you declined membership in 1940. 

13. Q. Do all members teach to age 
70? 


A. No. The average age for retire- 
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ment for 1947-48 is 65.9 years. 

14. Q. I have been paying for retire- 
ment four years and you have not sent 
me my Retirement Certificate. Why 
haven’t I received it? 

A. Your Retirement Certificate cannot 
be issued until you file Service Form A-2. 
It provides us with the proper informa- 
tion and you should have filed it in Sep- 
tember, 1943. Your Superintendent gave 
you one of these blank forms. Please do 
80. 


“What we all desperately need is a 
quickened sense of human community, 
on a world scale, across national fron- 
tiers. This is the necessary condition of 
that improvement in political common- 
sense which would bring peace, and that 
improvement is economic common sense 
which would bring prosperity. Unesco 
exists to help us in this desperate need.” 

—Sir John Maud 
Member of British 


Delegation to Unesco. 





What Outcomes and Services Should 
We Expect From Education? 


[PP trying to determine services and out- 
comes to be expected from education 
it is important to consider the proposition 
that conditions in education can be under- 
stood more clearly if the forces which 
have contributed to development of the 
present situation are recognized. This 
consideration is important because it 
gives history a place in projecting the 
program of the future. Application of 
this idea projects a number of revealing 
questions. For example, what forces 
have been operating in Kentucky to in- 
crease the minimum length of the school 
term from 60 days in 1842 to 160 days 
in 1946? What forces have been re- 
sponsible for raising the educational 
level of adults in Kentucky from third 
grade in 1870 to eighth grade in 1946? 
In 1870 Kentucky spent for education 
sixty cents per year per child of school 
age. In 1945 the average per pupil cur- 
rent expenditure was $77. How did this 
increase come about? 

Questions which emphasize the value 
of understanding the causes of progress 
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Dr. J. K. Lone 


Former Assistant Superintendent 


Louisville Public Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


or inertia in education could be contin- _ 
ued to include reasons for improved at- 
tendance, increase in high school and col- 
lege enrollment, better prepared teachers, 
and others. Whether conditions ques- 
tioned are pleasing or highly unsatis- 
factory they have their roots in and get 
their nurture from forces which have 
formed the currents of history. It has 
been said that if you know the history of 
education in America, you cannot be too 
pessimistic about the future of education 
in America. Application of this idea to 
the much emphasized need for better 
salaries for teachers is enlightening. 


To say that the average salary of 
teachers in Kentucky in 1946 is $1,375 
is to state a deplorable fact. A casual ac- 
quaintance with the facts of progress in 
teachers’ salaries points out unmistak- 
ably that certain forces have been op- 
erating in Kentucky and in the United 
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States which have brought about gradual 
but slow improvement in the status of 
teachers’ salaries. According to the 
record as given by the U. S. Commission- 
er of Education in his report of 1910, 
the average yearly salary of men teachers 
in Kentucky in 1909 was $257.04. In 
this same school year women teachers 
were paid $215.40 for a six-months 
school term. In terms of monthly sal- 
aries men were paid an average of 
$42.84 while women were paid $35.90. 


These few facts about teachers’ sal- 
aries indicate that Kentucky and other 
states have placed a higher value upon 
education in their professions than they 
have exemplified in the record of what 
the states actually paid for education. 
This fact can be verified by citing two 
statements from the record. In his letter 
of transmittal of his report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in 1870, John 
Eaton, Jr., made this statement about the 
importance of the teacher: “Legislators, 
who determine the very framework ac- 
cording to which justice among the people 
is administered, can only make laws; 
the pulpit is limited to those who can 
hear intelligently; the press, to those who 
can read understandingly; but the teach- 
er determines to what extent and in what 
degree there shall be any intelligent read- 
ing and hearing, and, in effect largely 
shapes the sentiment which decides 
whether the law shall be a living or a 
dead letter.” This quotation places 
teachers, in terms of their value to 
society, above legislators, ministers, and 
editors. The value of the teacher’s con- 
tribution to society was given a high 
place, at least in words, but what of the 
remuneration for their services? This 
question is answered by another quota- 
tion from Commissoner Eaton’s report. 
“The rewards of the most skillful instruc- 
tion have never warranted the profession 
in making special expenditures in its own 
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the acquisition of skill. The work of 
teaching among us has been too much 
of a mere makeshift, something to be re- 
sorted to when nothing else could he 
done.” ; 


When Commissioner Eaton wrote this 
statement seventy-six years ago he did 
not know that he was predicting an 
exodus of teachers from classrooms in 
American schools in 1940-46. He did 
know, however, that forces were in opera- 
tion in his time which caused Americans 
to place a higher paper value on educa- 
tion than they were willing to pay for in 
money. 


The purpose in citing facts about 
teachers’ salaries is to emphasize the fact 
that the problems of education in Ken- 
tucky are deeper than just getting more 
money. To speak enigmatically, the 
problem of education in Kentucky is edu- 
cation. That is to say the people of this 
great Commonwealth must understand 
the interrelationships of the forces repre- 
sented by education, religion, science, 
agriculture, industry, labor, and govern- 
ment. Once these interrelationships are 
properly understood there will result a 
positive correlating force which will 
overcome the drag of inertia and tra- 
ditionalism in education. 


How shall we proceed to develop this 
desired understanding of the relationship 
of education to other factors mentioned? 
There are two steps. The first is for the 
educational leaders of the State to make 
a rational analysis of the forces which 
have been at work in education. Those 
forces and factors which are found to 
have stimulated and promoted progress 
should be broadened and accelerated. 
Those retarding elements which have 
made progress slow and difficult should 
be exposed and eliminated. An analysis 
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of this kind would lead the investigator 
into the realm of politics, the intricacies 
of taxation and finance, the process and 
methods of teaching employed in class- 
rooms, and into that factor which is 
basic to all the others, what the public 
wants and expects its schools to do. The 
second step is to make plans to overcome 
present deficiencies and to meet future 
needs. It could be pointed out that much 
of this type of research has already been 
done and that it has already produced 
results. This is true enough, but what 
we need to add to our research is a quick- 
ening of motive and spirit of all the peo- 
ple. A change in basic atttitudes of the 
people of the State is the best foundation 
for an improved educational system. 
Education in Kentucky has gone far, but 
its tasks are far from finished. The will 
to further progress must be strengthened. 
The will of the public mind to follow 
leadership needs to be based upon a more 
solid understanding of purposes of edu- 
cation and demonstration of its values. 
How can this desired understanding be 
developed? One answer to this question 
is to prescribe the scientific method. The 
terms “scientific method” and “atomic 
age” are often used in such a way as to 
describe a world which knows enough to 
remodel society on a basis of scientific 
knowledge. This is not a wholly de- 
served compliment. Do not the facts in- 
dicate that we cannot count on the great 
masses of men in the year 1946 basing 
their actions and their thinking upon rea- 
son and scientific knowledge such as is 
implied in the term “atomic age”? The 
New York Times reported in the Septem- 
ber twenty-ninth issue that the University 
of California was maturing plans to build 
an atom smasher at a cost of sixty million 
dollars. Can we build an atom smasher 
in education? Perhaps not, but if we 
did have such machine it would help to 
answer a great number of questions 
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which represent forces now retarding pro- 
gress in education. “He that questioneth 
much shall learn much.” This idea of 
Bacon’s has meaning only if the right 
questions are asked. Education has 
answered factually a great number of 
questions about such matters as teachers’ 
salaries, costs of education, buildings, 
transportation, and requirements for ob- 
taining a high school or college diploma. 
Study of questions of this type lend them- 
selves readily to the application of re- 
search techniques. Information accum- 
ulated by research has been of inestim- 
able value and its influence should not be 
minimized. But in spite of this, do not 
many unsolved problems in education 
rest upon the fact that educators have 
not found a way to arouse the imagina- 
tion and emations of the public by the use 
of statistics or science? Shakespeare 
had one of his characters say something 
to the effect that a fool can ask more 
questions in seven minutes than a wise 
man can answer in twenty years. This 
philosophy would seem to keep wise men 
so far behind fools that the race to get 
wise men in the lead is hopeless. Per- 
haps the cue for wise men is to drop the 
role of answering questions and begin 
asking them. If this procedure should 
become the order of the day some ques- 
tions which have been long submerged in 
scholastic verbalisms of generalizations 
and abstractions would have priority. 
There is much talk about curriculum, but 
can education answer this simple ques- 
tion: What do subjects help men and wo- 
men to become? This question suggests 
that whatever is taught must have demon- 
strable utility. Is such point of view a 
revolt against existing values? The an- 
swer is no. The real purpose is to find 
out if education is claiming values where 
there are not values. The teaching of 
citizenship has long been an accepted ob- 


‘jective of the teaching of social studies. 
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Can it be shown that courses in social 
science really influence thinking and ac- 
tions of individuals in terms of values 
that accrue to society? 


The machinery of the United Nations 
Organization is working in the interests 
of promoting mutual international under- 
standing. But what is it people must 
understand about each other if they are 
to live peacefully together in this small 
world? Is it too much to ask that our 
schools answer this question, and that 
they work with patience, wisdom, and 
understanding in making the answer the 
basis for improved human relationships? 

The purpose in raising these questions 
is not to invite you to answer them. The 
questions in themselves may be useless 





and senseless. They could serve as a 
means of emphasizing the proposition 
that what has gone before in education 
is a force which primarily gives shape to 
what is here now. In the light of this 
hypothesis one unfinished task in educa- 
tion is to chart and to understand these 
forces so that they may be combined with 
the forces now at work. This procedure 
does not guarantee a solution to our 
problems in education. The solution 
will come only from the efforts of an 
aristocracy of brains coupled with a 
democracy of heart. 
wed these two then no man can put 
asunder what they have joined together. 


*Address delivered at meeting of Kentucky Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools by Dr. Long, president. 
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May we quote from 


a recent letter? 


**Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
Pve tried to find fault with some- 
_thing in your set-up, but I’m about 
to give it up. Honestly, I feel that 


., if just can’t be done.°? 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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If Kentucky can | 
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John Dewey vs. William Bendix— 


Title Bout 


E STOPPED OUR automobile on the 
muddy loading zone at the side of 


} the small rural high school, bowed def- 


erentially to the Friday afternoon rain, 


_ and made a dash for the half-open door. 


Just inside the door we recovered our 
breath, scraped our feet on the link mat, 
and noted the absence of usual class 
noises. Our footsteps echoed hollowly 
toward the principal’s office; it was 
empty — door wide open. 

Just as my companion turned his head 
questioningly toward me, we detected the 
hollow sounds of automatic gunfire. We 
tiptoed to the auditorium and peeped in. 
No, the students hadn’t rebelled and 
stood the faculty before the firing squad. 


No one noticed us. Why should they 


| — they were engaged in a to-the-death 
struggle with the Japs via the movie 


“Guadalcanal Diary”. When the prin- 
cipal finally noticed us, he invited us, a 
trifle reluctantly we thought, to go to his 
office. “Part of our visual education 
program,” he explained. “We teach mo- 
tion picture appreciation on Friday after- 
noons,”” 


This episode is not singular. It is a 
common occurrence in many of our 
schools today. The shipment of enter- 
tainment films — 16 mm prints of Holly- 
wood films into Kentucky is no small 
business. Many of these films are B or 
even C grade pictures, although some are 
excellent films with which a great deal 
of good could be and should be done. 

It is not uncommon for schools to show 
entertainment features during school 
hours, charge a small fee, and pay for 
their projection equipment. This is justi- 
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fied by the fact that there is no other way 
of paying for the projector, and that there 
can be no educational film program with- 
out the entertainment program to pay the 
costs. Furthermore, the motion picture 
appreciation angle is inserted as further 
defense. 

If a school administrator and his teach- 
ers desire projection equipment for a 
planned text-film program, and if in addi- 
tion, they are serious in planning a pro- 
gram of analysis, criticism, evaluation, 
and appreciation of high-type entertain- 
ment motion pictures, we could find no 
fault at all with their financing the pro- 
gram through voluntary student partici- 
pation. In fact, we have advocated such 
plans in the past when other means 
seemed unavailable. 

An analysis of entertainment films 
shipped, plus a survey of schools using 
text films, coupled with a study of just 
what is actually done (or not done) in 
motion picture appreciation leads us to 
the conclusion that all too many admin- 
istrators are taking the easy way out. 
They are operating theatres on school 
time, and making little effort to provide 
the wonderful educational possibilities 
which teaching films and worthy enter- 
tainment films can bring. 

For the administrator who candidly 
admits that this is the case, we have con- 
siderably more admiration than for those 
who do injustice to visual education by 
hiding their inadequacies behind its 
name. The public will not long tolerate 
large expenditures for proper audio- 
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visual materials of instruction, and their 
wide use in education, if attention is 
called to such false programs bearing the 
label “visual education”, as are here de- 


scribed. 


An analysis of elementary pupils’ re- 
actions to motion pictures revealed these 
things to one group of inquirers:1 

In the 8-11 group, adventure 
is the highest common factor. 

Innate curiosity in elementary 
children can be used as motivation. 

Children want no loose ends in 
plot. 

Elementary children want no il- 
logical sequences. 

Unnecessary dialogue is disliked 
greatly. 

Children like to see other children 
like themselves better than child 
stars. 

Too violent action is overstimu- 
lating and frightening to elementary 
pupils. 

Excessively loud sound must be 
avoided. 

Children like to be able to recog- 
nize something in films they see. 


These observations, while possibly not 
profound, indicate an intelligent ap- 
proach to the showing of entertainment 
films to children. What harm may be 
done by indiscriminate film showing can 
not be even guessed at here. 


If the serious educator wishes infor- 
mation on this powerful medium of com- 
munication, there are many sources open. 
Magazines such as “Educational Screen” 
and “See And Hear”, plus a host of text 
books, plus formal courses at colleges 
and universities, plus workshops and 
clinics provide more material than can be 
digested in a few weeks, months, or even 
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years, if one wishes to go into the many 


4 


i 


facets of the field. Perhaps a basic study | 


of all the audio-visual materials, not mo. 
tion pictures alone, would be a good point 
of departure in the quest. 

In all events, let’s call a spade a spade, 
and not add to the misunderstanding and 


confusion about this emerging portion of | 


the educational world. 
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The major problems facing rural | 


communities today are highlighted in 
Our Rural Communities, recently pub- 
lished by the Public Administration 
Service. 
verne Burchfield of the University of 
Chicago, provides an excellent guide 
to literature most helpful in understand- 
ing and solving the problems in various 
fields, such as schools, library service, 
medical care, cooperatives and farm or- 
ganizations, local government, and land 
use. 

Ultrafax is a combination of radio and 
television. It is essentially a radio mail 
system; it will dip into the mail bag to 
flash documents, newspaper pages, let- 
ters, maps, drawings, balance sheets, or, 
in fact, any written message in any 
language. It will be received at its des- 
tination as an error-free facsimile of the 
original. Nothing else known to man 
can span the world as fast as a radio 
wave, for it travels with the speed of 
light—186,000 miles a second! Ulltra- 
fax is capable of transmitting the equiva- 
lent of 40 tons of airmail, coast-to-coast, 
in a single day; a 500 page book in half 
a minute, and a Sunday metropolitan 
newspaper, including the comics, in one 
minute! 


—David Sarnoff, President, RCA 
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The book, compiled by La. | 
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Counties Superintendent 
Allen* Golia E. Rather 
Boone* H. N. Ockerman 
Bracken* Charles Paynter 
Breathitt Mrs. Marie Turner 
Clark* W. G. Conkwright 
Clay Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe 
Cumberland* Samuel Alexander 
Daviess* F. T. Burns 
Edmonson Earl C. Reed 
Fulton J. C. Lawson 
Garrard J. W. Marsee 
Graves James B. Deweese 
Hancock R. I. Glover 
Hardin* Gilbert C. Burkhead 
Harrison* W. L. Case 
Hart* Mrs. Daisie Carter 
Henderson Carl Vincent 
Hickman* Dentis McDaniel 
Lee* Sedley Stewart 
Lincoln* F. N. McWhorter 
Livingston Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson 
Marion Hugh C. Spalding 
Meade* James Allen 
Montgomery s.i.0:3.22 os Mrs. Nell G. McNamara 
Ohio Stanley Byers 
Oldham* W. L. Trapp 
Owsley Pleas Turner 
Pulaski* Orville Swearingen 





Robertson* James W. Colvin 





, *Indicates that N.E.A. dues have also been pledged or paid. 










































































Counties Superintendent 
Taylor George E. Sapp 
Trimble Guy F. McClure 
Cities Superintendent 
Bevier-Cleaton Paul Phillips 
Burgin D. R. Riggins 
Carrollton* Tarlton K. Stone 
Clay J. Edgar Pride 
Covington Glenn O. Swing 
Eminence W. D. Smart 
Georgetown* J. W. Lancaster 
Henderson H. L. Smith 
Hodgenville* John Dickey 
Hopkinsville* - Gladstone Koffman 
Jenkins* C. V. Snapp 
Junction City* Earl Cocanougher 
Leitchfield* Marshall Hearin 
Livingston Ivan C. McDaniel 
Lynch H. L. Cash 
Mayfield J. O. Lewis 
Midway* Oren Wilder 
Owensboro* N. C. Turpen 
Scottsville* B. D. Mutchler 
Somerset* P. H. Hopkins 
Stearns* C. W. Hume 
West Point Harry Holtzclaw 
Winchester* B. B. Hodgkin 





Schools and Colleges 


Louisville 


Barrett Jr. High School 





Nata Lee Woodruff, Principal 





Perhaps YOU Should Teach 

“If you like people—If you enjoy 
children—If you work easily in a group 
—If you are interested in ideas—If you 
participate fully in school life—If you 
have qualities of leadership—If you are 
a better-than-average student . . . The 
teaching profession needs you.” 


So says the attractive eight-page pam- 
phlet issued by Alpha Chapter (Minneap- 
olis) of Minnesota’s Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma in its selective teacher recruitment 
campaign. Two thousand copies have 
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been distributed to Minneapolis honor 
society students. Copies are being sold 
for ten cents to those interested in recruit- 
ing high school students elsewhere. 

The booklet points out the necessity 


for sound training and the use that can 
be made of special abilities. Personal 
rewards are cited as well as the range of 
material rewards to be expected. Some 
little known facts under “Did You Know 
That”. are that there are more men in 
teaching than in any other profession 
and that more women in teaching marry 
than in any other profession except one. 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
President—Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
First Vice President—Joun Boyp, Benham 
Second Vice President—Ho.uanp Rose, Benton 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kinc, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








TERM EXPIRES 
Heman H. McGumez, Grayson, 

Chairman June 30, 1948 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
T. V. Fortensery, Morganfield................June 30, 1950 
Louis ArNnoLp, Morgantown.................June 30, 1948 
James T. Atton, Vine Grove................... June 30, 1950 
Mrs. MarcurritE Fow er, 1207 Larue 

Ave., Louisville 9 June 30, 1950 











TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 


Mrs. Lorre McBrayer, Morehead.......June 30, 1950 





M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset..............--.------ ...J une 30, 1949 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris. June 30, 1950 





Miss SHEILA JouNson, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1948 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Finer Distaicr: 


President—Frank McGary, Bardwell 
Secretery—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Szconp Disraicr: 
President—Fred Burns, Owensboro 
Secretary—A. E. Cross, Uniontown 


Turmp Disraict: 


President—Moss Walton, Russellville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fovers Distarcr: 
President—E. E. Tartar, Beaver Dam 
Secretary—Mies Grace Weiler, Elizabethtown 


Furs Distaicr: 


President—Richard VanHoose, Valley Station 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 8 


Cesrnat Disraicr: 
President—Kenneth Gillaspie Georgetown 
Seeretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


Urrzr Cumpertanp Distnicr: 
President—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
Secretary—J. C. Eddleman, Pineville 


Mipoie Cumsrrcanp District: 
President—C. W. Hume, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Uprer Kentucky River Disraict: 
President—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—Ben Coffman, Russell 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


Norraern Distaict: 
President—James I. Tichenor 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


SUPERINTENDENTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Tullus Chambers, Benton 
Seeretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, Ft. Thomas 
Secretary—Neva Darnell, Campbellsville 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Forrest T. Mulliken, Franklin 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—Dr. Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—David K. Bishop, Manual H. S., Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 

President—Dr. Doxie Dexter, Greenville 

ee. William Loptien, Ashland Junior College, 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Bernice Wright, 657 14th St., Bowling Green 
Secretary—James E. Green, Male H. S., Louisville 

Kentucky Council for the Social Studies ° 
(To be elected in October) 

Science Teachers, Conference of 
(No report) 


Speech, Teachers of 
(No report) 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
DEPARTMENT OF 
President—K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown 
Secretary—Samuel V. Noe, Highland H. S., Louisville 


FINE ARTS, DEPARTMENT OF 


Art Section: 

President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H. S., Covington 

Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 


Musie Section: 

President—Dr. Weldon Hart, Western Ky. State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Secretary—Paul S. Ferren, Franklin 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville 


Agricultural Education 
President—Charles Hughes, Morehead 
Secretary—Harlan Veal, Nicholasville 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 

President—Emanuel Saylor, Harlan 

Secretary—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville Vocational 
School, Madisonville 

Guidance Section 

President—Dr. H. L. Davis, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 

Secretary—Edward Ovellette, 809 Evelyn, Louisville 


Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Jean Jones, R. 3, Maysville, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Walton 
Secretary—Marjorie Smith, Campbellsburg 


Trades and Industries 
President—B d Fagan, Lafay H. S., Lexington 
Sonmng-tieen L. Patton, Paintsville . 





HIGHER EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in fall) 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
President—Conway Boatman, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary—James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College, Danville 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers 


President—Carl Adams, University of Louisville, Louisville 


. Secretary—Clyde B. Crawley, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of Student 
Teaching 

President—Dr. S. W. Grise, Union College, Barbourville 

Secretary—Ethel Bernard, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 

Kentucky Psychological Association 

(No report) 

Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 

Science 


(No report) 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Association 
(No report) 
Kentucky Classical Association 
(To be elected in November) 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
* President—Dr. G. L. Corley, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Emily Reeves, Danville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—C. C. Crowe, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Marshall Beard, Lyach 
Secretary—Julia Williams, Beechwood H. S., Fort Mitchell 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(To be elected in October) 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 


President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 


Secretary—Tom C, Venable, College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green 

Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—A, R. Cooper, Vine Grove 
Secretary—Mary Lawrence, Bowling Green 

Health and Physical Education 
President—Edgar Stansbury, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Godfrey, Louisville 


K. E, A. Puanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort...___......January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Goorgetown.—June 38, 1948 
George Robi June 30, 1950 
2% A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 

W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Maursey_Jone 38, 1949 




















Henry Ch Paducah June 30, 1950 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Dr. Leonard Meece, University of Kentucky, 

Lexing June 30, 1950 
Mrs. J. D. Jarvis, Barbourville. June 30, 1948 


Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Industrial Arts 
President—William Fitzgerald, Holmes H. S., Covington 
Secretary—H. L. Oakley, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray 
International Relations Section 
(No report) 


Library Group Conference 
President—Margaret Roser, Training School Librarian 
U. of Ky., Lexington 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
(To be elected in October) 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. T. P. Sloan, Lebanon Junction 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Ceuncil of 
(To be elected) 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
(To be elected in November) 
Visual Education Association 
President—Gordon C. Godbey, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Secretary—Robert R. Martin, Beattyville 


Boarp or Trusters or TeacHers’ RetirEMENT System: 


TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Vice Chairman, Bowling Green....._.........June 30, 1948 
Mrs. Anna H. Settle, Louisville June 30, 1951 
Boswell B. Hodgkin, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Frankfort January 1, 1952 
A. E. Funk, Attorney General, Frankfort............January 1, 1952 
Edward F. Seiller, State Treasurer, Frankfort.......Nanuary 1, 1952 
William Stanford Milburn, Male High School, 














Commission on ProrgssionaL Ermics: 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville........June 30, 1951 
Helland Rese, Benton June 30, 1948 
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Louisville June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 

TIME EXPIRES 

Mrs. —_ Turner, Jackson..... —June 30, 1980 

H. B. Gra Green. June 80, 1949 





Heman i. McGuire (ex-officio) Grayson 
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KENTUCKY BOOKS 


“My Name is Christopher Nagel” by C. W. 
Grafton (Rinehart and Co. $2.75.) is a first- 
person account of a boy’s first year at college, 
The time setting of the 1930's will be familiar 
to many readers, and the author has invested 
his light and breezy novel with many land- 
marks to make it an intimate, enjoyable story. 


A University of Louisville professor, Rich- 
ard M. Kain, has made a complete and ex- 
haustive interpretive study of James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses” in a volume called “Fabulous Voy- 
ager” (University of Chicago. $4.). It is a 
scholarly guide to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of one of the present century’s 
most controversial novels. It is a detailed 
treatment made comparatively simple and ex- 
ceedingly valuable by Mr. Kain’s expert hand- 
ling. 

In “We'll Sing One Song” by Olive Car- 
ruthers (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75) there is pre- 
sented a kaleidoscopic, yet full and well- 
rounded, picture of life in a typical Kentucky 
village called Bluegrass. Central characters 
are two young men of a Damon-Pythias 
friendship; their activities are used to cement 
together the accounts of many natives of the 
town. It is a real tribute to the author’s 
ability that she has managed a large group of 
people and innumerable complexities of plot 
with deftness and finesse. 


The story of Shakerism in South Union, 
Kentucky, is presented in a fascinating man- 
ner by Julia Neal in “By Their Fruits” (The 
University of North Carolina Press. $3.50). 
The Shaker community was begun in Ken- 
tucky in 1805, and the story of it and the 
people proves once more that truth is stranger 
than fiction. Miss Neal has combined her 
scholarly research with a genuine flair for 
writing to produce a singularly informative 
and entertaining bit of Kentuckiana with a 
national significance. 
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KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


“Story Parade Treasure Book” introduced 
by Phyllis Fenner. Winston. $2. Boys and 
girls of 9 to 12, as well as their teachers and 


parents, will find long hours of amusement | 
with this modern collection of stories and | 


poems, most of them lavishly illustrated. 

“What Next?” by Artley and Gray. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.08. Here is a collection of 15 
lively stories, colorfully illustrated, guaran- 
teed to make reading a pleasant pastime for 
second-graders. 

“Economics in Everyday Life” (Revised 
Edition) by Goodman and Moore. Ginn. 
$2.40. This new edition of a popular text 
for high school students is made even better 
by additions covering post-war problems and 
by various changes inspired by previous class- 
room use. 

“Heroes, Heroines, and Holidays” by 
Thomas and Helty. Ginn. $1.44. From Co- 
lumbus to F. D. Roosevelt 35 interesting and 
important people of America come to life in 
this group of valuable stories for readers of 
the intermediate grades. It is superior in every 
respect and should make a wonderful addition 
to classroom libraries everywhere. 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


“Training High School Youth for Employ- 
ment” by C. E. Rakestraw. American Tech- 
nical Society. Vocational training on a part- 
time basis in high schools is discussed thor- 
oughly in this book by a member of the 
United States Office of Education. He dis- 
cusses background and need and procedures 
of organization and operation. It is made 
complete by outlines, suggestions, and illus- 
trations. 
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26 Satety Features 


these 
by SUPERIOR 
PIONEERED vy, SUPERIOR 


d adopted FIRST ne centile 





an 


All-Steel 





ww 1. All-Steel-Sofety body 
—steel reinforced with 
steel. 





{7 2. Box-type underbody 
structure with continu- 
ous steel floor. 


w 3. Coach interior com- 
pletely lined with steel! 
panels. 


{A 4. Dust-proof construc- 

tion throughout with 
proper insulation against heot, 
cold, fumes, rumble and win- 
dow *‘fogging.”* 


w S$. Crown shaped roof 
for greater strength. 


w 6. Chossis frome ex- 
tended to reor of body. 


vw 7. Full-slanting V-type 
windshield with norrow 
pillars for better vision. 


vw 8. Triple-sealed, teok- 
proof windshield con- 
struction. 


vd 9. Safety gloss in ol! 


windows. 





Safety sch 


PAA 





Vd 10. Possenger-bus-type 
sash with all edges 
seoled in metal channel. 


11. Sofety split-type 
sosh. 


vw 12. Heavy-duty, non-slip 
ribbed linoleum floor 
covering. 


13. Sofety tread in en- 
trance stepwell. 


vw 14, Concealed wiring-in- 
conduit, properly fas- 
fened to frame. 


vw 15. Grab handle ot en- 
trance door. 


vw 16. Full-height stanchion 
ot entrance door. 


vw 17. Gas tank protectively 
mounted outside coach. 


{7 18. All electrical con- 
nections, airplane-type 

mechanical terminals with 

plasti-grip insulation, 


vw 19. Standard windshield 
wiper, rear-view mirrors 
and inside sun visor. 


20. Completely electric- 
ally welded and riveted 
framework 


21. Air-conditioned, 
fresh air heating. 


vw 22. Double-strength ap- 
plied rub rails (insteod 
of pressed-in). 


w 23. Six inch heavy-duty 
chossis-attached rear 
bumper. 


{A 24. Complete underbody 
insulation, 


vw 25. Side body pillar"? 
each sect, every 27'/2 
inches. 


wv 26. Standardized light- 

ing—including dome 
lights standard, front and rear 
marker lamps, and 2 front and 
2 rear combination flasher- 
type stop and worning lights. 


Distributed Exclusively by 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES, INC. 
300 East Market Street 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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VISIT SUPERIOR’S EXHIBIT AT THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 



















University of Kentucky Campus 


Plan Now for Summer 


A wide variety of courses for teachers, supervisors, principals and superin- 
tendents will be offered in various colleges of the University of Kentucky 
next summer. Workshops, institutes and lecture series will supplement 
the course offerings. Special work will be offered in Mexico for students 


in Advanced Spanish. 


The 1948 Summer Session will be eight weeks in length — half of a regular 
semester — from June 18 to August 14. Applications for rooms should 
be made early with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men. 








Spring Quarter Opens March 22 


For Information About Admission or Courses Offered, Write to 
The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















